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ss LEE BRATURS. 


A LITTLE GALLIAMBIC. 
BY W. FORSYTH. 
Tell me not of loveliness fading ; 
Dream not, dearest, of love’s decay, 
Like the roses, blooming and shedding 
All their bliss on a summer day. 








No, no! adown by the valleys 

Flowers are thoughts, and they come and go ; 
But the summer, love, lasteth always, 

While our hearts are above the snow. 


Gentle Time will never bereave thee, 
Ofa beauty that love bath blest ; 
He will gifts of memory leave thee, 
That will make him a welcome guest. 


So, so, adown by the valleys 

Flowers are thoughts, and they come and go ; 
But the summer, love, lasteth always, 

While our hearts are above the snow. 


Age will come—but we will remember, 
All the fears of our life’s young day ; 
O’er the face of frosty December, 
Scatter bloom from its glowing May, 


Bloom, from out thy bountiful hand, love, 
Foliage fairer than robes of apring ; 

Smiles that light to beauty the land, love ; 
Songs more sweet than the birds could sing. 


Thou art fair and I am merry— 
Loving, laughing, the live long day ; 
Dream not, then, of life growing weary, 
Dream not beauty can die away. 


No, no, adown by the valleys . 
Flowers are thoughts, and they come and go; 
But the summer, love, lasteth always, 
While our hearts are above the snow. 


—_—_>—— 
AN EVENT IN THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 


I. 


It was ear!y on a summer’s morning, many years ago, that a party of 
five or aix persons, most of whom were in the bloom of youth, stood on 
the shores of the Adriatic Gulf, about to embark in a four-oared gondola, 
which was moored to its banks. Gondoliers—boatmen, as we should call 
them--bustled around. Some inspected the oars, some were getting the 
gondola in rowing order, some were standing guard over the provisions 
and other arricles about to be stowed away in it; and one whose coun- 
tenance wore a peculiar expression, chiefly because it possessed but one 
eye, stood close to the principal group, waiting for orders. 

It may be well to notice this group before proceeding further. Fore- 
most and most conspicuous of it was a man of distinguished appearance, 
and noble, intelligent features. He looked about thirty years of age, but 
he may have been a year or two older or younger. His personal charac- 
teristics need not be more particularly described. since his fame has 
caused them to be familiar to most classes, It was Lord Byron. 

A little away from him stood an an Italian woman, young, and passably 
lovely. Her features were not classically beautiful, but the dancing blue 
eyes that lighted them up, and the profusion of fair ringlets that adorned 
them, rendered the face more than pleasing. There is no necessity for 
mentioning her name here :,it has been coupled with Lord Byron’s too 
long, and too publicly, for any familiar with the records of his life to be 
at a loss to supply the deficiency. To call her Madame la Contessa, will 
be sufficient for us. Her brother, the Count G., was standing near her: 
but where was the old lord, her husband? Never you inquire where a 
lady’s liege lord may be, when referring to Italy: be very sure that it is 
anywhere but by the side of his wife. Two more gentlemen completed 
the assemblage: one was the Marquis P.; the other a Frenchman, Mon- 
sieur H. ; passing acquaintances of Lord Byron. 

They had been staying for a few days at one of the inhabited islands ot 
the Adriatic. It had beea a suddenly-got-up little party of pleasure, 
having started one fine morning from Ravenna, in the gondola, and had 


proceeded by easy sails, now touching at one point, now at another, to|* 


the place where they were for the moment lovated. Their object this 
morning was to gain one of the uninhabited isles, spend the day on 
it, and return back in the evening. Some of these little solitary islands 
were luxuriant and beautiful, well worth the trouble of a visit, when 
within reach. 
The gondoliers, the same who had accompanied them from Ravenna, 
continued their preparations for departure, but so dreamily and lazily, 
that only to look on would put a Thames waterman into a fever. Lord 
Byron was accustomed to Italian idleness and Italian manners, neverthe- 
less he would sometimes get impatient—as on this morning. He leaped 
into the gondola. 
“Do you think we shall get away to day if you go on at this pace ?” he 
cried, in Italian. “ And who is going to be subjected to the sun’s force 
through your laziness?” 
“ The sun’s force is not on yet, signor,” one of the men ventured to re- 
monstrate. 
“ But it will be soon,” was the answer of his lordship, with an Italian 
expletive which need not be translated here. “Cyclops, hand in that 
fowling-piece : give it me, Mind the lines—don’t you see you are get- 
bre Pan onteagied. Madame la Contessa, what has become of your 
She looked at him with her gay blue eyes, and poi i 
, t , pointed to the book in 
question, which he held in his hand. He la is mi 
threw it down beside him in the boat. +e magna ear ve 
& p See are forg :tful this morning,” she observed. 
y thoughts are elsewhere,” was his reply ; ‘ they often are. And 
—> to-day than ordinary, for I have had news from England.” 
¢ oo Tie to-day !—here?” was the exclamation. 
eine eft orders at Ravenna that if anything came it should be sent 
At length the party embarked Count G. took hi 
and the four others arranged themselves, two og i. oe 


“ Which isle is it the pleasure of the siguor that we make for?” inquired 


He was buried in abstraction, and did not answer, but the Frenchman 

spoke. 

* * Could we not push on to Cherso ?” i 

“Cherso!” reiterated the count, opening his eyes to their utmost 

width. “Much you know, my dear friend, of the localities of these 

islands. It would take us twelve months, about, to get to Cherso in this 
ondola.” 

er They were telling us about the different merits of these isles iast night. 

What do you say, mi-lord?”’ . 

“T care nothing about it ; only settle it between yourselves,” was Lord 

Byron’s listless reply. : 

“ Dio! but you are polite, all of you!” uttered the marquis. “ La Con- 

tessa present, and you would decide without consulting her!” 

“If you ask me,” rejoined the lady, “I should say the wiser plan would 
be to leave it tothe men. They are much better acquainted with the 
isles than we are.” 

The men laid on their oars, and looked up. 

“‘ Where are we to steer to?” , 

“To whichever of the islands within reach you think best,” replied Lord 
Byron ; and their oars again struck the water. 

“You say you have had news from England,” observed Count G. to 
Lord Byron. ‘“ Good, I hope.” 

“ Nothing but newspapers and reviews.”’ 


The gondoliers were applying themselves vigorously to their oars, and 
the party gave their minds up to the enjoyment of dreamy indolence, as 
they quickly glided over the calm waters of the Adriatic. At length they 
reached the island, one especially lauded by the men. The gondola was 
made fast to the shore, and Lord Byron, stepping out, gave his hand to 
the countess. It was indeed a lovely place. Scarcely half a mile in 
length, and uninhabited, the green grass was soft as velvet ; tall bushes, 
and shrubs of verdure, were scattered there, affording a shade from the 
rays of the sun ; beautiful flowers charmed the eye ; various birds flew in 
the air; a small stream of water, abounding in fish, ran through the land, 
and all seemed loveliness and peace. 

The gondoliers proceeded to unload the boat. Two good-sized ham- 
pers, one containing wine, the other provisions, lines for fishing, guns, a 
book or two, tbe cbutessa’s sketch-book, crayons, &c., were severally 
landed. Added to which, there were some warmer wrappings for the 
lady, lest the night should come on before their return; and there was 
also a large cask of spring water, for.although the island they had landed 
on contained water, some of the neighbouring ones did not, and when they 
started the gondoliers did not know which they should make for.. The 
gondola was emptied of all, save its oars, and was left secured to the 
bank. 

“ And now for our programme,” exclaimed Lord Byron. ‘“ What is to 
be the order of the day ?” 

‘“‘T shall have an hour’s angling,” observed Count G., beginning to set 
in order the fishing-tackle. ‘By the body of Bacchus, though! I have 
forgotten the bait.” 

“ Just like you, G.!” laughed Lord Byron. 

“ There is some bait here,” observed one of the gondoliers. “ My lord 
had it brought down.” 

“Tam greatly obliged to you,” said the count to Lord Byron, joyfully 
taking up the bait. ‘I remember now where I left it.”’ 

* Ay, I have to think for all of you,”’ was his observation. ‘“ Marquis, 
how do you mean to kill time ?” 

“In killing birds. H. and I propose to have a shot or two. Will you 
join us?” 

ar Not I,” answered Lord Byron: “ I have brought my English papers 
with me. You must lay the repast in the best spot you can find,” he con- 
tinued to the men. “ We shall be ready for it soon, I suppose.” 

The party dispersed. Count G., with one of the gondoliers, to the 
stream ; the marquis and the Frenchman to the remotest parts of the 
island, fully intending to kill all they came in sight of; the countess 
seated herself on « low bank, her sketch-book on her knee, and prepared 
her drawing materials ; whilst the ill-starred English nobleman opened a 
review, and threw himself on the grass close by. 


. * x J + 


And there he reclined on the grass this day, in that uninhabited island, 
poring over the bitter attacks of the critics on his last work—drinking in 
the remarks some did pot scruple to make upon himself personally, and 
upon the life he was leading. The lady there, busy over her sketching, 
addressed a remark to him from time to time, but found she could not get 
an answer. 

At length they were called to dine. Ere they sat down, ail articles, not 
wanted, were returned to the gondola. Guns, lines, books, newspapers— 
everything was put in order, and placed in the boat, the sketch-book and 
pencils of the signora alone excepted. 

* What sport have you bad?” inquired Lord Byron. sauntering towards 
his shooting friends, 

**Oh, passable—very passable.” 

“ But where’s the spoil ?” 

“ Everything's taken to the gondola,” replied the marquis, speaking 
very rapidly. 

‘IT saw, borne towards the gondola, a bag full of—emptiness,”’ observed 
Count G. “I hope that was not the spoil you bagged.”’ 

“ What fish have you caught?” retorted the marquis, who, being a 
wretched sportsman, was keenly alive to all jokes upon the point. 

‘‘ Not one,” grumbled G. ‘1 don’t mind confessing it. 1 bave not had 
a single bite. I shall try a different sort of bait next time: this is not 
good.’ 

They sat down to table—if a cloth spread upon the grass could be called 
such. A party carré it might have’ been, for all the interest Lord Byron 
seemed to take in it. He often had these moody fits after receiving news 
from England. But, as the dinner progressed, and the generous wine be- 
gan to circulate, he forgot his abstraction ; his spirits rose to excitement, 
and he became the very life of the table. 

“One toast!’’ he exclaimed, when the meal was nearly over—“ one 
toast before we resign our places to the gondoliers!’’ 

* Let each give his own,”’ cried Count G., “and we will driik them to- 
gether. 

* Agreed,” laughed the party. “ Marquis, you begin.” 

“ By the holy chair! I have nothing to give. Weli: the game we did 
not bag to-day.” 

A roar of laughter followed. “Now H.?” 

“ France, la belle France, land of lands!” aspirated the Frenchman, 
casting the balls of bis eyes up into the air, and leaving visible only the 
whites, as a patriotic Frenchman is apt to do, when going into raptures 
over his native country. 

“ [1 diavolo,” continued young G., in his turn. 

“ Order, order,’”’ cried Lord Byron. 

“Twill give it,” growled G., who had not yet recovered his good hu- 
mour. “I owe him something for my ill-luck to-day. Il diavolo.” 





one of the gondoliers, with a glance at Lord Byron. 


hand. 





“What! am I téSbe included in your toast-giving?”’ she laughed. 
“Better manners to you all, then.” 

*G., you deserved that, We wait for you, my lord.” 

“My insane traducers. May they find their senses at last.” And Lord 
Byron drained his glass to the bottom. 

The party rose, quitted the spot, and dispersed about the island. The 
gentlemen to smoke, and the lady to complete her sketch, which wanted 
filling in. The gondoliers took the vacated places, and made a hearty 
meal. They then cleared away the things, and placed them in the gon- 
dola, ready to return. 

It may bave been from one to two hours afterwards, that Lord Byron 
and the Frenchman were standing by the side of the contessa, who was 
dreamily enjoying the calmness of an Italian evening. They were in- 
quiring whether she was ready for departure, for the time was drawing 
on, when Count G., her brother, appeared in the distance, running, shout- 
ing and gesticulating violently, as he advanced towards them. 

“ Of'all the events, great and small, that can hap on this blessed 
world of ours, what can have put an Italian into such a fever as that ?” 
muttered Lord B “ What’s up now?” he called out to G. 

“The gondola! the gondola!” he stuttered and panted; and so great 
was his excitement, that the countess, unable to com his meaning, 
turned as white as death, and seized the arm of Byron. 

“ Well, what of the gondola ?”’ demanded the latter, petulantly. “You 
might speak plainly, I think ; and not come terrifying the contessa in this 
manner, Is it sunk, or blown up, or what?” 

“It’s worse,’’ roared the count, ‘“ It bas gone away—broken from its 
moorings. It is a league and a half di-tant by this ¢ me.” 

Lord Byron took in the full meaning of his words on the instant, andall 
that they could convey to the mind—the embarrassment of their position, 
its unpleasantness, and—ay—perhaps its peril, He threw the arm of the 
lady from him, with much less ceremony than he would have used in 
calmer moment, and flew towards the shore, the Frenchman and the - 
ian pong after him. 

Ob yes, it was quite true. There was the gondola, nearly out’of sight 
drifting majestically over the Adriatic. It had broken its fastenings, and 
had gone @way of its own accord, consulting nobody’s convenience and 
pleasure but itsown. The four gondoliers stood staring ufter it, in the 
very height of dismay. Lord Byron addressed them. 

“ Whose doing is this?” he inquired. “Who pretended to fasten the 

gondola ?” 

A shower of exclamations, and gestures, and protestations interrupted 
him, Ofeourse “nobody” had done it: nobody ever does do anything. 

They had gl fastened it ; and fastened it securety : and the private epinion 

of some of them-was given forth, that nobody had accomplished the mis- 

chief save, i/ diavolo. 

“ Just so,” cried Lord Byron. ‘“ You invoked him, you know, G.” 

“Tt would be much better to consider what’s to Le done, than to talk 

nonsense, “ retorted the count, who was not of the sweetest temper. 

And Lord Byron burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, not at him, 

but at beholding how the false teeth of the marquis chattered, when he now, 

for the first time, was made acquainted with the calamity, 

“ We shall never get away again? We shall be forced to stop on this 

dreadful island for ever—and with nothing to eat?” groaned the marquis. 

‘“‘ Milord, what is to be done ?”’ 

Lord Byron did not reply ; but one accustomed to his countenance might 

have read the deepest perplexity there ; for wild, undefined ideas of fa 

were flitting like shadows across his own brain. 

Their position was undoubtedly perilous. Left on that uninbabited isle 
without sustenance or means of escape, the only hope they could encourage 
was, that some vessel might pass and perceive them: perhaps a pleasure 
party, like their own, might he making for the islands. But this hope 
was a very forlorn one, for weeks might elapse ere that was the case. 
They had no covering, save what they had on; even the wrapperings of 
the countess were in the unlucky gondola. 

“Can you suggest no means of escape?’ again implored the marquis 
of Lord Byron, to whom all the party, as with one accord, seemed to look 
for succour, as if conscious they were in the presence of a superior mind. 
They thought that if any could devise a way of escape, it must be he. But 
there they erred. They had yet to learn that for allt he practical uses of 
every-day life, none are so entirely helpless as these minds of inward pride 
and power. There was probabiy not a single person then present, who 
could not, upon an emergency, bave acted far rore to the purpose than 
could Lord Byron. 

‘“ There’s nothing to be suggested,” interrupted one or two of the boat- 
men. ‘ We cannot help ourselves: we have no means ofhelp. We must 
stay here and die.” 

Lord Byron turned to the men, and spoke in a low voice. “Do not be 
discouraged,” be said: “if ever there was a time when your oft-quoted 
saying ought to be practically remembered, it is now. ‘ Asutato, e Dio 
L’asutero.’ ”” 

The first suggestion was made by the marquis. He proposed thata raft 
should be constructed, sufficient to carry one person, who might then goin 
search of assistance. This was very good in theory, but when they came 
to talk of practice, it was found that if there had been any wood on the 
island suitable for the purpose, which there was not, they had neither 
tools nor means to fashion it. 

“ At all events,” resumed the marquis, “ let us hoist a signal of distress, 
and then, if any vessel should pass, it will see us.” 

“It may, you mean,” returned Lord Byron. “ But what are we todofor 
a pole? Suppose, marquis, we tie a flag to you: you are the tallest.” 

‘Where are you to find a flag?”’ added the count, in perplexity. “ All 
our things have gone off in that cursed gondola.” 

“ Dio mio!” uttered the half. crazed marquis. 


I might try my skill again now, and perhaps gain oneof the neighbouring 
isles. 

“ And to what good if the signor did attempt it?” inquired one of the 
gondoliers, “ since the immediate isles are, like this, uninhabited. That 
would not further our escape, or his.”’ 

“Can none of you fellows think of anything?” asked the count, impa- 
tiently, of the gondoliers. ‘ You should be amply rewarded.” 

“ The signor need not speak of reward,”’ answered Cyclops, the one- 
eyed boatman: and it may be stated that “ Cyclops” was merely a name 
bestowed upon him by the public, suggested by his infirmity. “ We are 
as anxious to escape as he is, for we have wives and families, who must 
starve, if we perish. Never let the signor talk about reward.” 

“The gondola must bave been most carelessly fastened,” growled the 
marquis. 

“ Had it sunk, instead of floated, we should have known it was caused 
by the weight of your birds,” cried Lord Byron. 

“ There was not a single bird in it,” rejoined the marquis, too much 
agitated, now, to care for his renown as a sportsman. 

“Then what in the world did you do with them? There must be ® 
whole battue of dead game down yonder.” 

“ You are merry!” uttered the lady, reproachfully, to Lord Byron. 


“And you?” said Lord Byron, turning to her who sat on his right| “ What is the use of being sad, and showing it?” was his answer, “ ATL 


the groans extant won’t bring us aid.” 





“T once,” said Lord Byron, musing!y, ‘swam acro:s the Hellespont. » 
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night was drawing on apace, and the question was raised, how 

F we to pass it? Teereeetenen, though a little extra clothing would 
have been acceptable, might have managed without any serious inconve- 
nience: but there was the lady! They seated her as comfortably as cir- 
cumstances permitted, under shelter of some bushes, with her bead upona 
low bank, and Lord Byron took off his coat a light summer one, and 
wrapped her in it. She earnectly protested against this, arguing that all 
t to fare alike, and that net one, even herself, should be aided at the 
inconvenience of another. And a last argument she brought in was, 

atch his death of cold. 
raed of abot moment would that be ?”” was his reply. “I should 
behind to mourn or miss me. 

ew of theta, probably, had ever spent such a night as that. Torment- 
ed by physical discomfort without, by anxious suspense within, for the 
the greater portion of them there was no sleep. Morning dawned at last 
—such-a dawn! It found them as the night had left them, foodless, 
ghelterless, and with hope growing less and lees. It was a mercy, they 
said amongst themselves, that there was water in the island. And so 
it was: for ao unquenched thirst, under Italia’s sun, is grevious to be 


rne. 

It was in the afternoon of this day, that a loud, joyful cry from Cyclops 
caused every living soul to rush towards him, with eyes full of brightness, 
and hearts beating, for they surely thought that a sail was in sight. And 
there were no bounds to the anger and sarcasm showered upon poor Cy- 
clops, when it was found that his cry of joy proceeded only from the stu- 
pid fact of his having found the water-cask. 

“ You are a fool, Cyclops,” observed the Count G., in his own emphat'c 


lan . 

 spposed it had gone off in the gondola,” apologised Cyclops. “I 
never thought of looking into this overshadowed little creek, and there it 
has been, ever since yesterday.” 

“ And what if it has?” screamed the count. “ Heaven and eartb, man! 
are you losing your senses? We cannot eat that.” 

“And we can’t get astride it and swim off to safety,” added the marquis, 
fully joining in his friend’s indignation. But the more practical French- 
man caught Cyclops’ hand : ‘ é 

“ My brave fellow!” he exclaimed, “I see the project. You think that 

the help of this cask you may be enabled to bring us succour.” 

“J will try it,” uttered the man ; and the others comprehended, with 
some difficulty, the idea that was agitating Cyclops’ brain. He thought 
he could convert the cask into a “ sort of boat,” he explained. 

“ A sort of boat!” they echoed. 

* And I will venture in it.”’ continued the gondolier. 
one of the inhabited isles, our peril will be at an end.” 

“It may cost you your life, Cyclops,” said Lord Byron. 

“ But it may save yours, signor, and that ofall here. And for my own 
life, it is being risked by famine now.” 

“ You are a noble fellow!’’ exclaimed Lord Byron. “ If you can com- 
mand the necessary courage-——”’ 

“T will command it, signor,” interrupted the man. “ Which of you 
fellows,” he continued, turning to the gondoliers, “ will help me to hoist 
this cask ashore ?”’ 

“ Stay |” urged Lord Byron. “ You will have need of all yourenergy and 
strength, Cyclops, if you start on this expedition, therefore husband them. 
You can direct, if you will, but let others work.” 

And Cyclops saw the good sense of the argument, and acquiesced. 

There were two large clasp-knives among the four boatmen, and, by 
their help, a hole was cut in the cask, converting it into—well, it could 
not be called a boat, or a raft, or a tub—converting it into a something 
that floated on the deep. The strongest sticks that could be found, were 
cut as substitutes for a pair of oars: the frail vessel was launched, and the 
adventurons Cyclops hoisted bimeelf into it. 

They stood on the edge of the island, nobles and gondoliers, in ago- 
nising dread, expecting to see the cask engulfed in the waters, and the 
man struggling with them for his life. But it appeared to move steadi- 
ly onwards. It seemed «almost impossible that so small and frail a thing 
could bear the weight of a man and live. But it did, and pursued its 
Mn on, on ; far away on the calm blue sea. Perhaps God was prospering 

t. 


“TfI can get to 


Suddenly a groan, a scream, or somethiag of both, broke from the lips 
of all. The strangely-constructed bark, which had now advanced as far 
aa the eye could well follow it, appeared to capsize, after wavering and 
ahs |p with the water. 

“It was our last chance for life,” sobbed the countess, sinking on the 
bank in utter despair. 

“I do not think it went down, signorina,’’ observed one of the gondo- 
liers, who was remarkable for possessing a good eyesight. “The waves 
rose, and hid it from our view, but I do not believe it wus capsized.” 

“Tam sare it was,”’ answered several desparing voices, ** What does 
the English Lord say ?” 

“] fear there is no hope,” rejoined Lord Byron, sadly. “But my sight 
is none of the best, and scarcely carries me to so great a distance.” 


Il. 


The small, luxuriant island lay calm and still in the bright moonlight. 
The gondoliers were stretched upon the shore sleeping, each with his face 
turned to the water, as if they had been looking for help, and had fallen 
asleep watching. Near to them lay the forms of three of their employers ; 
and, pacing about, as if the mind's restlessness permitted not of the body’s 
quietude, was Lord Byron; dreamily moving hither and thither, musing 
as he walked, his brow contracted, and his eye dark with care. Who can 
tell what where his thoughts—the choughts of that isolated man? Steal- 
thily he would pass the sleeping forms of his companions: not caring so 
much to disturb their rest, as that he might have no witnesses of his hour 
of solitude. Had they been sleepless watchers, the look of sadness would 
not have been suffered to appear on his brow. Not far off, reclined the 
contessa, her head resting on the low bank. She had fallen asleep in that 
position, overcome with hunger and weariness, and her features looked 
cold and pale in the moonligbt. Lord Byron halted as he neared her, 
and bent down his face till it almost touched hers, willing to ascertain if 
ab~ really slept. Not a movementdisturbed the tranquillity of the features, 
a#i = -vere it not for the soft breathing, he might have fancied that life had 
left aer. There was no sound in the island to disturb her sleep ; all around 
was still as death ; when, suddenly, 4 sea-bird flew acrossover their heads, 
uttering its shrill scream. Her sleep at once became disturbed : she started, 
shivered, and finally awoke. 

“ What was that ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Only a sea-bird,” he repiied. “I am sorry it disturbed you, for you 
were in a sound sleep.” 

“ And in the midst of adelightful dream,” she answered, “ for I thought 
we were in safety. I dreamt we were all of us back again: not where 
we started from to come here, but in your palace at Ravenna, and 
there seemed to be some cause for rejoicing, for we were in the height of 
merriment. And Cyclops was sitting with us; sitting with us, as one of 
ourselves, and reading--don’t laugh when you hear it—-one of your great 
English newspapers.” 

He did not laugh. He was not in a laughing mood. 

“Do you believe in dreams?” she continued. “Do you think this one 
is an omen of good, or ill? Will it come true, or not?” 

He smiled now. “Those sort of dreams are no omens,” he replied. “It 
was induced only by your waking thoughts. That which you had been 
ardently wishing fot, was re-pictured in the dream.” 

“T have heard you say,” she continued, “ that what influences the mind 
in the day, influences the dreams in the night. Is it so?” 

“ When the subject is one that has continued and entire hold upon us, 
most probably a sad one; never absent from our heart, lying there and 
cankering it; never told to, and never suspected by others: then, our 

are influenced by our weking thoughts.” 

cia “ ™ pepe 2s Eryn wy es —_ ?” she asked. 

a e answered, turning from her t, and dashing the hair 
from bis troubled brow. Need it be questioned whose form a. befcre 
him, when it is known, though perbaps by few, for the fact was never 


mentioned by himself but once, that his d ; 
Ann dare. ; reams for years :had been of 


“ Oh, but it will be horrible to die thus of famine!” 
thoughts reverting to all the frightful realities of their 

“ Do not despair yet,” he replied. 
That truth most in 

H = on be his rest] 

ie resum ess pacing of the earth, leaving the coun 

new her slumbers, if she could. And she endeavoured to do nce 
to herself, by way of consolation, the saying which he had uttered, “ L’ul- 
tima che si perde é le speranza.”’ { 

The long night passed ; the first hours of morning followed ; and, still 
the means of escape came not. They had been more than forty hours 
without food, and had begun to experience some of the horrible pangs of 
famine. The only ove of all the party now asleep, was Lord Byron. He 
was worn out with fatigue and vain expectation. The remainder of the 
straining their eyes 


she exclaimed, her 
‘While there is lif thee 

d. ‘ e there is life, there is hope. 
isputably applies to our position here, if it pony 


unfortunate suflerers stood on the edge of the isle, 


Gradually, ver ually, a speck appeared on the verge of the hori- 
zon. It looked, nf fee like a little clond, so faint and small that it might 
be something, or it might be delusion. The gondolier, he with the quick 
sight, pointed it out. Then another gondolier discerned it, then the third, 
then Count G. Finally, they all distinguished it. Something was cer- 
tainly there: but what 

A long time--or it seemed long—of agonised doubt ; suspense ; hope ; 
and they saw it clearly. A vessel of some sort was bearing direct to- 
wards them. The lady walked away, and aroused Lord Byron from his 
heavy sleep. 

“ You have borne up better than any of us,” she said, “though I do 
believe your nonchalance was only put on. But you must not pretend 
now to be indifferent to joy.” . 
“Is anything making for the island?” he inquired. But he spoke with 
great coolness. Perhaps that was “ put on” too. 

“Yes. They are coming to our rescue.” 

“You are sure of this?” he said. 

“ Had I not been sure, you should have slept on,” was her reply. 
vessel of some description is bearing direct towards us.” 

He started up, and, giving her his arm, proceeded to join the rest. 
It was full in view now. And it proved to be a galley of six oars, the 
gailant Cyclops steering. 

» So he and his barrel were not turned over and drowned then! No; the 
distance and their fears had deceived them. The current had borne 
himself and his cask towards an inhabited island, lying in the direction of 
Ragusa. A terrible way off, it seemed to him, but the adventurous gon- 
dolier reached it with time and patience, greatly astonishing the natives 
with the novel style of his embarkation. Obtaining assistance and pro- 
visions, he at once proceeded on his return, to rescue those he had left be- 
hind. 

The galley was made fast to the shore—faster than the gondola had 
been; and Cyclops, springing on land, amidst the thanks and cheers of 
the starving group, proceeded to display the coveted refreshments. A 
more welcome sight than any, save the galley, that had ever met their 
eyes. 

Mi Oh God be thanked that we have not to die here!” murmured the 
countess to Lord Byron. ‘Think what a horrible fate it would have been 
—shut out from the world !”’ 

“For me there may be even a worse in store,” he answered. “ We 
were a knot of us here, and should at least have died together. It may 
be that I shall yet perish a solitary exile, away from a/l.”’ 

“Do put such ideas away,” she retorted. “It would be a sad fate, 
that, to close a career such as yours.” 

“ Sad enough, perhaps: but in keeping with the rest,” was his reply, a 
melancholy smile rising to his pale features, as he handed her into the 
boat, preparatory to their return. 

Up to a very recent period, there was an old man still living in Italy, 
aman who in his younger days, had been a gondolier. His name—at 
any rate, the one he went by—was Cyclops. It was pleasant tosit by his 
side in the open air, and hear him talk. He would tell you fifty anec- 
dotes of the generons English lord, who lived so long, years ago, at 
Ravenna. And if he could persuade you toa walk in the blazing sun, 
would take you to the water’s edge, and display, with pride and delight, 
a handsome gondola. It was getting the worse for wear then, in the 
way of paint and gilding, but it had once been the flower among 
the gondolas of the Adriatic. It was made under the orders of Lord 
Byron, and when presented to Cyclops was already christencd—Tue 
Cask. 


“A 





READINGS 
FROM “THE COLLOQUIES OF ERASMUS.” 
COLLOQUY THE THIRD. 
‘‘ HIPPOPLANUS,” OR THE ROGUISH HORSE-DEALER. 

What we call the world is, of a truth, most villanously fond of giving 
vent to its satiric humour ; one of its most approved, as well as amusing 
methods for the purpose, being the affectation of a sincere and zealous in- 
terest for morality, the public welfare, and soforth. In this droll fashion 
we are used to behold slanders and libels to no end affixed to the charac- 
ters of a number of conspicuous classes and occupations; these same, be 
it observed, being all the while not a jot worse than the unlibelled remain- 
der, and rating even some of them among the most important and reputa- 
ble of the components of the social aggregate. Thus, the profession of the 
law, for instance, comes in for a grand general sprinkling of jeers and 
banter, from even the great wigs themselves, and the lofty, and junior- 
despising Q.C.’s, down to the bumblest practiticuer, on what, by a peculiar 
technicality, has been called “the half-crown side ;” and “ fees,” and 
“ costs,” ‘“ Chancery suits,” “an attorney’s conscience,” “Justice and 
the oyster,” and the like, are but moderate specimens of the reputation- 
murdering missiles, daily and hourly furnished forth from the arsenals of 
satire, for the artillery of the non-professionals. The sober-faced disciples 
of Hippocrates and Galen take up, in like manner, a conspicuous position 
in the ranks of the devoted ; and in such amiable phraseology as “ doctor's 
bills,” ‘blood-sucker’s profits,”’ “ the drugging system,” &c., &c., does the 
great world of patients take vengeance on the poor doctors for exacting 
any charge whatsoever for wear and tear of brains—pens, ink, and paper 
for recipes—pills—powders—bottles, and eternal “ gettin’ up-stairs!”’ In- 
stances, of course, might be added up without number; but of all the fa- 
vourite butts for general gibing in the way in question, the regular vota- 
ry of “ the turf,” the professed dabster in horse-flesh, stands in undisputed 
pre-eminence, first and chief—“ facile princeps.” 

What ar amazing number of witty things are everlastingly bandied 
about—so much 80, indeed, as to have almost all their wit long since 
knocked out of them—about “jockeying,” “ doctoring,” “scratching,” 
“hedging,” and a hundred other awful enormities, equestrian, veterinary, 
and to matters of the aforesaid “ turf’ otherwise appertaining, enough to 
make the hairs on a horse’s hide, had the poor beast the sense to know but 
the tenth of a tithe of them, 

‘To stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine :”"— 
and, as every practitioner of the law is set down by the good-natured 
public, when in its jocular mood, as a gormandiser of costs--a decoying 
ogre whose prey is clients; as, in like manner, every grave and health- 
dispensing M.D., M.B., or licentiate of the Esculapian craft, is duly affirm- 
ed to be a blisterer and phlebotomist of patients’ purses, and everything 
short of an aocomplice of the gravedigger, and even that, moreover, into 
the bargain ;—so, sooth to say, do our universal folk of the turf and sport- 
ing world stand forth in the public pillory of satire, from the trainer’s 
stable boy, or the swell “gent” of the betting-house, upwards to “ Sir 
Harry Beagle,” and “ My Lord Startall,” as a sheer, downright set of 
“blacklegs ;” or if, indeed, for some few out of the lot an exception be 
made, as though not having exactly waded quite knees deep in the inky 
hues of iniquity—for these does the exculpatory and saving verdict of the 
laughing world pronounce, that if not precisely knaves and villains, they 
are strongly to be suspected of knowing “ what’s what” a little too well; 
and if not entirely corresponding to the character itself, are, at the least, 
unmistakable next-door-neighbours and cousins-german to that “ Q in the 
corner” personage“ a bit of a do.” According to Swift’s celebrated 
derivation, the terms “hypocrite” and ‘horse dealer” were originally 
identical in meaning ; and all the herd of satirists, large and small, good, 
bad, and indifferent, since as well as before, have shouted in a similar 
cry, consigning all connoisseurs in horseflesh to the doom of that unmen- 
_—— pit whither converge all the leading paths of human craft and 
eception. 

Our friend Erasmus, employed as he is in his Colloquies, in turaing in- 
side out so many of the vices and humbugs of human nature and society 
—probing so many weak points, and having a laugh at so many foibles 
and failings—could not, we dare say, have prevailed upon himself to let 
the opportunity slip past of having a grand “shy” at these same eques- 
trian connoisseurs and dealers, and accordingly, in his “ Hippoplanous,”’ 
treats his readers to some scores of hearty laughs at the expense of that 
class of his fellow citizens. Although the horse-dealing folk of Erasmus’s 
day were restricted in their operations to the breeding, buying and selling 
and hiring of the animal—that stupendous system which we call “the 
Turf” being, as yet. in the womb of faturity—still, there was, according 
to our author, no dearth of the faculty of cajolery among the class; and 
the knowing ones of the time, although not enjoying as wide a field of ac- 
tion as their successors, would appear to have been by no means un- 
worthy of being the predecessors of the extraordinary “shots” and 
“shavers” who knock a living out of horseflesh in this same nineteenth 
century of ours. 

The droll and whimsical story contained in the Coll uy before us, will 
we are sure, strike those of our readers who are acquainted with Bocca- 
cio’s “ Decameron,” as bearing a considerable resemblance to many of the 
novels of that remarkable work—with this difference, however, be it ob- 
served, that Erasmus’s story is much—indeed immeasurably—better told. 
The vivacity, the easy humour, and the grace of style of the original 


—all three, of necessity but imperfectly conveyed ina translation—are 
inimitable. 





over the waters, for the hundredth time. 


The openings of Erasmus’s dialogues are, as we have already observed, 


ordinarily managed with much dramatic skill ; and that of the dialogue 
before us is not an exception. Aulus, one of the two characters in the 
scene, catches a sight, at some distance, of his friend Phadrus—the other 
character, whose countenance, to his surprise, is overcast with a grave 
and singular expression, very different from its usual one. He observes, 
moreover, that Phadrus every now and then casts up his eyes to heaven ; 
so that to Aulus’s mind, it is tolerably plain that Something out of the 
way, if not wonderful, must have happened. Anxious to be satisfied, he 
accordingly accosts Phwdrus, banters him upon the solemnit y of his aspect, 
and asks him for an explanation. The reply of Phadrus is, that te is grave, 
because he has been at confession ; where, in reply tosome further queries 
of Aulus, he has, he states, shrived and unbosomed himse’f of all his sins, 
one alone excepted. His reason for this exception is, that the culpable 
deed in question has been so vastly to his fancy, that he can hardly all 
the while persuade himself that it isasin. Aulus is all anxiety for an 
explanation, and iz quite charmed at the spontaneous offer of one on his 
friend’s part. 

Phaedrus, hereupon commences bis recital as follows :— 

“You know,” says he, “ what a pack of impostors those fellowsfare, 
whose business is the selling and hiring out of horses.’’ ‘ 

“Indeed I do,” replies Aulus, “too well: I have been bitten by the 
scoundrels on more occasions than one.” i 

“T lately,” continues Phedrus, “ had to set out upon a journey of some 
considerable length, and in which the utmost expedition possible was re- 
quired. Accordingly, I repaired to a horse-dealer, with whom I bad some 
acquaintance, and about, I will not say the most honest, but the least 
roguish of the tribe. 1 told him that my business was of the last impor- 
tance: that I wanted a first-rate animal, and that if he had ever treated 
me like a decent fellow, he must do so now. Whereupon he solemnly as- 
sured me that he would act towards me as if I were his own nearest and 
dearest brother.” 

“ And he probably told no lie,” interposes Aulus, “ for I dare say, the 
rascal would not spare his own brother.” 

** He conducts me to his stables,” continues Phidrus, “ and tells me to 
choose out of all the horses there whatsoever horse I fancied. At length 
I was especially pleased with one. The horse-dealer applauds my judg- 
ment, and swears that a number of persons had bid him money for that 
identical animal, but that he had preferred keeping him up until some 
particular friend should want a horse. A bargain is struck, the money 
paid down, and I mount my purchase. Wonderful was the spirit with 
which my new charger gambolled and curvetted in setting off. In fact, 
you would have aaid that he waseven a little too fiery. On I rode, re- 
joicing, for half-an-hour, or so; when, to my dismay, I found my horse 
knocked up, irretrievably blown, and immovable, even by the spur. I re- 
membered hearing that borse-dealers were in the habit of making up 
beasts of the kind for the purpose of imposition—neat and dashing things 
to look at, but, in reality, without bottom or working capabilities. lsaw 
how the land lay. ‘I am done,’ said. But never mind; I go bail, ’'ll 
pay that fellow off in his own coin when I get back.’”’ 

“ What plan did you now adopt,” quoth Aulus, “ poor, hapless eques- 
trian, as you were, thus bereft of your horse ”’ 

“ The plan,”’ replies Pheedrus, * which circumstances dictated. I turn- 
ed aside toa village hard by, and there with a man whom I had some know- 
ledge of, I privately put up my horse, and hired another ; and thus pre- 
vided, I proceeded onwards to my destination. On my return, I of course 
gave up my hired animal, and find my own gallant charger splendidly re- 
freshed from his fatigue, and looking as plump and natty a thing as ever. 
Mounting him accordingly, I returned to the stables of the rascally dealer, 
whom I ask to keep the horse in livery for me for a couple of days, until I 
should want him again. The scoundrel inquires how the horse had pleased 
me; whereupon I swear by everything sacred that I never in the whole 
course of my life crossed the back of a finer horse; that he seemed to fly, 
rather than to move with feet; that during the entire of my long journey 
he never, from first to last, exhibited the slightest symptom of fatigue ; 
and that notwithstanding all the work he had gone through, he was not 
in the slightest degree cut up, and had not lost an atom of his flesh. The 
fellow swallowed everything I said as truth, and set it down in his mind 
that he had been mistaken in the horse, and that it was a very different 
sort of animal from what he had sold it to me for. Accordingly, before I 
departed, he asked me would I sell the horse? At first I denied point 
blank, saying, that if I should have to set out upon such another journey, 
I would not find it easy to provide myself with a horse like him. I affec- 
ted, however, on second thoughts, to change my determination, and told 
him that there was nothing so very precious in my eyes that I would not 
part with it for a good round price ; and ‘in fact,’ said [, with a laugh, 
‘ were there a tempting bid offered, I might not even balk at selling 
myself. 

“ Capital!” exclaims Aulus; “ That was ‘diamond cut diamond,’ in- 
deed.” 

“ To make a long story short,” continues Phadrus, ‘he would not let 
me go until I had set a price upon the horse, at which I would be content 
to sell him—a price which you may be sure was a pretty considerable 
chalk above what I hadpaid forhim. Quitting the scoundrel, 1 now made 
out a smart blade, whom I knew—just the cut of a chap to play a part in 
a trick of the kind. Repairing then to the establishment of the horse-dealer, 
my confederate, in a boisterous and imposing sort of way, knocks, and 
calls out for the master. The latter makeshis appearance, and his visitor 
informs him that he wants a really fine horse, not merely a dashing figure 
of an animal, but a horse who could go through his work in first-rate style. 
The dealer shows him a number of horses, and upon the merits of every 
particularly bad horse in the collection he was particularly eloquent. In 
praise of my charger, he did not utter a word, firmly believing it to be 
such as I had represented it. But my friend, the sham-purchaser, easily 
recognising the horse, as well from the position of his stall as from his 
description, both of which I gave him, made particular inquiry as to 
whether that horse also was for sale. The rogue of a dealer at first pre- 
tended not to hear him, expatiating most enthusiastically all the while in 
his praises of the others ; but when the sham-purchaser, however he might 
appear to fancy other horses, always turned back to this particular one, 
and wanted to bargain about it, the knave at length said to himeeif——‘ It is 
plain that I was mistaken in my estimate of this horse ; here now isa 
stranger who at a glance has picked him out from among all the rest.’ 
The other still pressing the point, ‘ The horse is, indeed, for sale,’ says he, 
‘but perhaps you will be deterred by the price.’ I never would think a 
price,’ quoth the former, ‘too high, if the article were really worth it. 
Come, what is the price of that horse?—out with it.’ The horse-dealer 
upon this names a price. a considerable degree higher than that which I 
had fixed, hoping to pocket the difference. At length they strikea bar- 
gain, and to preclude any suspicion of a trick. my friend pays down a gold 
piece, as earnest. He orders that the horse shall be fed--says that he will 
come back after a little to remove him, and moreover gives a gratuity to 
the groom. The instant I learned that a regular sale had been effected— 
such that rescinding it was out of the question—I post off, equipped in 
boots and spurs, to the horse-dealer Almost out of breath—in a fever of . 
haste, I shont out and hollo for him. He appears, and asks me what it is 
that I want? ‘Let my horse,’ exclaim, I,*be got ready at once, for I 
must set out this present instant upon a matter of the most serious impor- 
tance.’ ‘ Why, it is only but just now,’ says he, ‘that you directed me to 
put up your horse for you for several days.” ‘Very true,” I reply ; 
‘but contrary to all expectation, this particular piece of business has 
turned up—in fact, an affair of state, and which, of course, admits of no 
postponement.’ ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ out of all those other horses you may 
select whatever one you like, but your own you cannot have.’ | ask him 
‘why ?’ ‘ Because,’ says he, ‘he is sold.” Upon this I affect a mighty 
tumult of concern. ‘Heaven forbid!’ I exclaim. In the prospect of this 
particular journey I would not sell that horse—no, not for four times his 
value.” I kick up a row, and exclaim, that ‘I am ruined!’ At last the 
dealer’s temper began to get excited. *What is the use,” says be, ‘ of all 
this fuss and squabbling? You fixed a price upon your horse, and I sold 
him. IfI pay you the money, you have no further claim upon me. There 
is such a thing as law to be had, and you canaot compel me to produce 
the horse.’ I went on for a long insisting in the most uproarious manner 
that he should produce me either the horse or the buyer, when at last, in a 
fury of passion, he paid me down the money. I bought the horse for fif- 
teen gold pieces, and sold him in this manner for twenty-six. This rascal 
sold him to my clever confederate for thirty-two pieces ; and he of course 
considered that it was better to make a profit of the difference than to 
give up the horse. Although to a certain extent appeased by the pay- 
ment of the money, I take my departure, to all appearance most awfally 
mortified—he, on the other hand, begging of me not to take the matter so 
much to heart, and promising to make up for the inconvenience I bad 
suffered, in some of our future dealings. In this way did I itnpose upon 
the impostor. He has on his bands a horse worth nothing, and is in inces- 
sant expectations that the person who paid him earnest will come with the 
remainder of the money ; but nobody of course has as yet come, as nobody 
of course ever will.” f ‘ 

“ But I wonder,” says Aulus, “he has not tasked you with tricking 
him ?” 

“With what face,” replies Phedrus, “ or with what show of reason, could 
he doso? He did, indeed, on a couple of occasions complain to me that 
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eared the purchaser of my horsewas abumbag. Whereas I turned the 

— upon bim, and told him that the man wee, by a reci itate sale, de- 
ved me of such a horse, richly deserved to meet with ill luck. 

Such is Phedrus’ story of his being stupendously choused, bit, and done 
brown, by the “horse-repository” man; and of his chousing and biting 
more stupendously still, and es ig the “horse-repository’’ man, 
by way of retaliation—a story which our readers cannot but agree with 
as regards the matter and the mode of 
natration. The dialogue concludes by Phedrus observing that his friend 
can now understand how it is, that mightily gratified as he is with his feat 
of cheating the horse-dealer, he has been unable to persuade himself to 
confess it as a sin ; while Aulus, on the other hand, roundly asserts, that 
could he boast the achievement of the deed, so far from confessing it as a 
sin, he would claim from his country the erection of a statue in his honour. 
x And now, dear reader, at the end of this, our third specimen from “ The 
Colloquies,” we and our grotesque old author, conjointly and most respect- 
fully, take off our caps, and salutingly take our leave for the present. 
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A PRACTICAL JOKE. 
BY MRS, MOODIE. 

Yes, ’t is a pretty mioshintdeving olf ; 
That mirth-provoking girl, with her black eyes, 
And rosy ¢ sake, ont downward floating locks, 
Through which those dark orbs flash into your heart, 
Like wand'ring meteors through the clouds of night, 
I would declare my love !— but that I dread, 
The roguish smile that hovers round her lips, 
And nestles in her round and dimpled chin ; 
Would speak in tones of wildest merriment, 
And laugh the suitor and his suit to scorn ! 


The hero of our present tale—whom we will for the time being christen 
Ben Backstay—was the son of a widow lady of our acquaintance. Ben 
was @ midshipman in the East India Company’s service—a fine, dashing, 
rattling young fellow of eighteen, who, during the time that his ship was 
in port, came down to spend a glorious holiday in his native village. to 
delight the heart of his good mother, to astonish all the old ladies, with a 
relation of his wonderful adventures at sea, and to make love to the young 
ones. 

Our sailor possessed a handsome, manly person, joined to no small share 
of vanity, which made him very particular with regard to his dress and 
appearance. His uniform jacket was always of the very finest quality, 
and made to fit ghim like asecond skio. His neatly-plaited shirt of daz- 
sling whiteness, and bis rich black silk neckerchief, tied with studied and 
becoming carelessness, his very bluntness had method in it, and was meant 
to produce a certain effect. Ben considered himself the very beau ideal 
ofa sailor. He was proud of the profession ; and thought that the pro- 
fession oughi to be proud of him. He never lost sight of it for a moment. 
His voice bad that peculiar tone of command which all nautical men ac- 
quire ; and his very carriage had something free and easy about it, which 
reminded you of the roll of the sea. ; 

Ben was a devoted admirer of the ladies ; but then, hedevoutly believed, 
that they worshipped him in return; and with this pleasing conviction 
deeply impressed upon his mind, he was always in love with some pretty 
girl or other, or fancied, which almost came to the same thing, that they 
were in love with him. But a handsome, agreeable, young fellow like 
Ben Backstay, is always sure of friends and advocates among the gentler 


us in accounting first rate, both 


Bex. 

Our hero had not been at home many days, before he fell desperately in 
love with a charming black-eyed girl, who resided with her aunt, at 
a large country town, twelve miles distant from C Lodge, where 
Mrs. Backstay lived. - 4 

Now, it happened = unfortunately for our love-sick sailor, that 
pretty Margaret G ad been for some months engaged, and was on 
the very eve of committing matrimony with a cousin. 

Ben Sethi never thought of enquiring if the light craft that caught 
his roving fancy was chartered by another, and he gave chase accordingly. 
Margaret G , who dearly loved a joke, the moment she perceived 
his intentions, determined to enjoy one at his expense. 

Whilst his |ove-fit was at its very height, Ben received from the young 
lady a note of invitation to a ball which was to be given to all the young 
folks in the neighbourhood, at her aunt’s house. 

In his excess of joy Ben determined to have a new suit of clothes made 
expressly for the occasion. Not satisfied with the quality of the cloth that 
could be procured at the good old seaport of Y , he sent to London, 
a distance of more than a hundred miles: and requested a friend to send 
him a certain quantity of the finest broadcloath that could be got for money. 

The cloth duly arrived by the mail, and gave great satisfaction. But 
now a fresh difficulty arose ; was there a tailor in the place whom he dared 
entrust the cutting out, and making up of the precious suit? A consulta- 
tion was held with his mother and sisters as to the person most eligible for 
this grand work. 

Mrs. Backstay recommended to his notice Mr. Ezekiel Balls, who set 
forth upon a sky-blue board in letters of gold, that he had been instructed 
in the art of cutting out, by the celebrated Schultz of Bond-street. Ben 
pronounced Mr. E, Balls and his sky-blaue board a humbug ; and felt more 
inclined to patronize Mr. Sewell—whose very name seemed to imply a 
good hand at the needle. The voice of the women at length prevailed, 
as in most cases it generally does, and Ben walked off to the town, followed 
by a boy carrying the bundle of cloth. 

After superintending the cutting out of the new suit, and giving the 
tailor the most minute directions as to the fashion, trimmings, &c., Ben 
returned to the Lodge, satisfied with the idea, that his appearance at the 
ball would be quite irresistible, and create a sensation among the ladies. 
With this impression on his mind, he surveyed himself for a few minutes 
ia a large mirror, that hung suspended over the piano in the sitting-room, 
and stroked his very handsome whiskers with an air of great self-compla- 
cency. 
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ow, be it known unto our readers, that these whiskers were Ben 
Backstay’s delight ; and he looked upon them as second to no whiskers 
in creation. Adonis himself—if the renowned lover of the Paphian Queen 
wore such rough-looking, common, appendages—could not have sported a 
handsomer pair, a rich dark brown, fine in texture, yet crisp and curly ; 
admirably adapted to set off to the best possible advantage, the warm, 
bright colouring of his lips and cheeks, Ben would not have parted with 
them for the command ofa ship. He would have consented as readily to 
part with his bead. 

Alas! for our sea beau, he had a sister. She was one among a many, to 
to whom Providence had bound him by the ties of kindred; who loved 
mischief as kittens love milk ; who let no opportunnity pass of playing off 
upon old and young, her wicked tricks. Helen Backstay was a perfect 
genius at practical jokes ; and we could fill a whole paper with her pranks 
without recording one half of her impish frolics. 

Day after day Helen had watched with eyes brimful of mirth the adora- 
tion paid by brother Ben to the whiskers in the glass, and she secretly 
vowed to sacrifice them upon the sbrine of vanity. 

Innocent as a lamb of the mischief hatching against him, our sailor, fa- 
tigued with his long walk, the moment he had taken his dinner, lounged 
down upon the sofa to enjoy his afternoon nap. 

This, by the by, was acommon practice with master Ben ; and, gener- 
ally, the moment he awoke, he walked to the piano on the pretext of look- 
ing at the music his sisters had been playing, but this was only a pre- 
text, for the plain truth of it was, that he wanted to take a sly look at 
himself in the glass. 

To have calculate] all the glances thrown by him and his sistérs on 
pana mirror during the day, would have made a curious question in arith- 
metic. 

Whether his long interview with Mr. Balls had made,Ben drowsier than 
usual we cannot tell, but he certainly slept sounder than was his wont. 
Watching her opportnnity, sister Helen stole from the chair, and softly 
knelt down beside him armed with a very fine pair of scissors; we see her 
ea fine profile bent over her unconscious victim, half shaded by the 

uxuriant tresses of her soft auburn hair. It would have made an admi- 
rable subject for a painter ; the half comic; half serious expression of her 
beautiful face. 

Ah! mischievous Nell! did no feeling of pity withhold 


Dids’t thou not remember that 
countr 


thy impious hand ? 
thou wert infringing one of the laws of thy 
y--that cutting and maiming is a capital offence—and dost thou 
turn @ grave law of the land into a capital joke. 

Ah! now thou commencest the work of destruction in good earnest— 
clip, clip, clip. See, he starts. Does he fancy thata fly stings his cheek ? 
= shakes his head ; he puts up his hand with an impatient gesture to his 

e, and now unconsciously turns in his sleep, and places himself in a 
more convenient position for the destroyer: clip, clip, clip,—there is 
age apd spiteful in the sharp click of those malicious scissors. How 
~* ote Ages: begins to look ; how prominently stands out the cheek 
hers sand chin, so lately shaded and mellowed by the rich, dark, curling 


Alas! for our poor sailor, the last hair ia shorn, and the naughty girl 





smiling triumphantly at the success of her stratagem, lays her finger on 





her lip to enjoin silence, and rising cautiously from her knees, quietly and 
demurely takes up her work from the table, and resumes her seat. 

Happily unconscious of his loss, Ben awoke a few minutes after, and 
stretohing himself like a tame lion, walked mechanically to the glass. 
Helen bends her head more assiduously over her work, and the other sis- 
ters watch him with ill-sappressed smiles. 

Why does he start back, as if he had seen a spectre in lieu of that come- 
ly countenance? Why does he rub his eyes, and then his chin, and look 
again and again at the mirror as if he doubted the evidence of his senses, 
or was still under the delusion of adream? Can it be true that one of 
those incomparable whiskers is really gone—vanished from his face during 
his sleep, and he not discover the cause of the abstraction ? 

He glances round the apartment, his eyes in a fine phrenzy rolling, whilst 
peals of laughter assails his ears on all sides. 

“ Ah, Miss Helen!” he cried, unable longer to resist the universal ca- 
chinnation, “ this is some of your work. What a fright I look ; a perfect 
scarecrow. I shall be the ugliest fellow at the ball. But,’ cried he, 
whisking her up in his arms, “since you have turned the laugh upon me, 
it is only fair that you should form a part of the entertainment.” 

Then carrying her into a spare room, from whence there was no possi- 
bility of escape, he locked her in, and putting the key in bis pocket, walk- 
ed off to spend the evening at Y——, leaving the fair prisoner to enjoy in 
solitary confinement the result of her frolic. 

Ah! Ben, Ben! you know nothing of women, still less of sister Helen ; 
unable to get out, she diligently set herself to work to batch more mis- 
chief. With her, to think and act were almost simultaneous, and during 
her imprisonment she concocted the following billet, as if coming from 
Mr. Balls the tailor ; and early the next morning, she transcribed the same 
upon a bit of soiled paper, which she folded and directed like a butcher’s 
bill, and carefully deposited in the post-office. This elegant epistle was 
handed to Ben at breakfast the following morning. 


Deer Sur, 

Hi ham the most hunfortunatest hov men, aving appened vith ha 
grate haxhident to your dress cote. Me guse was to ott, ven hi vent to 
press heut the seems, hand burnt ha large ole rite hin the middle hov the 
back. Hi ave jined hit has vel has cold be hexpected. So hi opes you 
vil hoverlook my sad missfortin. 

Yours Sur to command, hin grate hanxiety, E. Batis. 
Here, 


“ By Jove!’’ cried Ben, “ what farrago of nonsense is all this? 
Nell, you are a good hand at making out cramped writing. Do come and 
see if you can read this.” 

With the utmost apparent difficulty, Miss Nell contrived to spell out 
the note. 

“What—how! You can’t mean that. 
brute !—he surely has not spoilt my coat. 
out of his bones!” 

As he finished speaking, the culprit himself made his appearance, fol- 
lowed by the servant with a bundle tied up in a yellow silk handkerchief 
under his arm. 

Ezekiel Balls was a tall, thin, slouchy looking man, with large heavy 
black eyes, that turned every way in his head, like the eyes of a crab. 
Such eyes were never made to look another honestly in the face. They 
rolled hither and thither, with a crouching, fawning expression, and it 
was only by stealth that you caught him in the act of looking straight at 

ou. 
J Ben cast one disdainful glance at Mr. Balls; and comprehended in a 
moment the cowardly, cringing, disposition of the man, and with a most 
sublime pity despised him accordingly. 

“ So, you awkward rascal!” he exclaimed, turning to the terrified tailor, 
who instinctively shrunk from the warlike appearance of his employer, 
and shuffled a few steps backwards towards the door. ‘“ How can you 
have the impudence to show your ugly face here? Now, just be off! or I 
will show you the way out—a—sight quicker than youcamein. As to the 
suit you have spoiled for me, you may keep it yourself, and if you fail to 
furnish me with one as good, I will send you to jail!” 

“ The good Lord defend us! What does your honour mean?” said the 
man, opening his eyes and mouth in blank astonishment. “ Will you 
please to look at the coat and trowsers?”’ 

“Curse your impudence, fellow! Have you not already told me that 
you have spoilt the coat ?”’ 

The tailor became more mystified every moment. 

“ Spoilt your coat, sir? There is some strange mistake, sir ; I have not 
spoilt your coat.” 

“ Yes, sir, you have. You have burnt a hole in it.” 

“* Whoever told you that story, Mr. Backstay, told an infernal lie! God 
forgive me for swearing he added, in a softer tone. ‘ But I suppose it 
was that villain Sewell. He does all he can to put business past me, and 
rob me of my customers, by inventing all sorts of malicious reports. I 
burn a hole in a gentleman’s dress coat! I, who served me apprenticeship 
with Schultz? Why, sir, the thing’s impossible !”’ 

“ Will you deny your own handwriting?’’ and the angry Ben handed 
him the note. 

The tailor took and handled it for a few minutes, as if he were touch- 
ing a burning coal, at length he stammered forth: “ This here is not my 
handwriting, sir. I was an orphan, and my poor mother was unable to 
send me to school ; I can neither read nor write. I was an errand-boy at 
the great Schultz’s, and he took a kind of liking for me, and gave me his 
basiness. I can’t read the note, sir. Will you be so good as to read it fur 
me: » 

This was rather a poser. Ben looked doubtingly at the tailor, and with 
some difficulty read aloud to the wandering and indignant tradesman tie 
precious document. 

To picture the countenance of the man while the communication was 
being made public, would be impossible. He gasped for breath, his rage 
nearly choked him. 

“Tis all a lie, sir,—a base lie! invented, as I told you before, by that 
villain Sewell, in order to injure me. But I'll have my revenge. Give me 
the note, sir,—I’11 kill him—I’ll take the law of him. I—I—I’Il knock his 
brains out with his own goose!” 

The laughter, which the wicked Helen could no longer repress began to 
awaken a suspicion in the mind of her mother, that the note was some 
trick of hers; and, suddenly snatching the dingy epistle from her son’s 
hand, she flung it behind the fire assuring the angry tailor that it was 
all a joke—a trick which one of his sisters had played upon Mr. Back- 
stay. 

It was not until Ben had tried on the new suit, and submitted every part 
of it to the most rigid examination, that he could convince bimself that 
all was right. The coat, fortunately for him and the tailor, was an excel- 
lent fit, which instantly restored Ben to his former good nature. He 
shook hands with the tailor, and laughingly apologized for his late vio- 
lence, which he hoped that Mr. Balls would forget in a draught of home- 
brewed ale. “These girls,”’ he continued, “ will have their joke ; they 
won't let a fellow alone, and because he is a sailor, they consider him fair 
game. 

Mr. Balls accepted the promised peace-offering and after drinking 
a good health to Mr. Ben and the ladies, bowed and smirked himself 
out. 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Helen, the moment the tailor was beyond 
hearing, ‘why did you betray me, and prevent those tailors from coming 
to the scratch? What capital fun it would have been!” 

“Helen, Helen! when will you leave off these foolish practical jokes ? 
You might have been the cause of those men killing each other.” 

“ The geese!” said Helen. ‘It would have ended in a harmless hiss or 
two. 

The day of the ball at length arrived, and after spending a full hour in 
the adornment of his outer man, Ben Backstay mounted Helen’s pony, and 
gallopped off gaily to the town of B——. He was received with much 
kindness by Mrs. G—— and her daughters, who, with the fair Margaret, 
were more flattering than usual in their attentions. Ben, who considered 
himself perfectly irresistible, concluded that they were all in love with 
him ; and, for fear of raising hopes which he could not realize (for he well 
knew that, however charming each in her own person might be, it was im- 
possible to marry them all) he conscientiously confined all his flirtations 
to Miss Margaret. 

During the evening, he took various opportunities of declaring his pas- 
sion to the young lady ; and at last went so far as to entreat her to bestow 
upon him a lock of her beautiful dark hair, which he assured ber, would 
be kept by him as a sacred relic when he should be far away at sea. 

After a little reasonable opposition, Margaret G—— consented to grant 
his request. But fearing,she said, the indignation of her aunt and cousins, 
should her indiscretion come to their ears, she begged him to wait under 
the shade of the staircase, when he left the ball-room to return home ; and 
she M rigs fling the coveted lock over the banisters, enclosed in a small 
packet, 

Ben was in raptures, and promised the most profound secrecy. After 
the festivities of the evening had been brought to a close, our love-inspired 
sailor repaired to the appointed spot, his heart beating high with excite- 
ment, and hoping that this stolen interview would end in the happy ter- 
mination of his suit. 


Oh, confound the bungling 
But I will take the price of it 





He waited for a few minutes in breathless suspense, when a light step 
sounded on the stair, and the soft voice of Margaret G—— gently pro- 
nounced his name. Ben sprang forward, and caught a momen glance 
of the white garments of his beloved, and the next instant, a 1 sealed 

1 was caught in his outstretched eager hand. 

- to) open it, before you reach home,” whispered the maiden, and dis- 

ap 4 
en retired in a sort of dreamy ecstacy, and, mounting his horse, took 
the road that led homeward. 

The distance was twelve miles—twelve long miles, over rough, cross- 
country roads; but twelve, or twenty, would have been all one to him, he 
never marked the distance, and the horse, if it had been mischievously in- 
clined, might have led him a dance over moor and moss, like another will- 
o’-the-wisp, and he would never have heeded its frolics, so completely was 
his mind absorbed in rapturous visions of future bliss—love in a 
cottage with Margaret G——, or the said young lady, reigning queen 
on board a fine East Indiaman, commanded by himself. The most 
improbable things became possible to Ben, in that hour of love and ro- 
mance. 

But our sailor’s night-dreams, like the day-dreams of the poor adven- 
turer in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, were doomed to experience a 
strange disappointment. 

On arriving at home, he found his two youngest sisters sitting bd for 
him : but before answering their eager inquiries about the ball, he took the 
packet from his bosom, and hurried to the candle. 

“ A treasure, girls! A lock of Margaret G——’s beautiful hair.” 

“Indeed !” cried both the girls in a breath. “ Did she actually give you 
a lock of her hair? You are joking, Ben ; we will not believe it.” 

“Then here it is,” said the amorous sailor, pressing the little packet to 
his lips, before he tore open the envelope. If you doubt the truth, come 
and look for yourselves.” 

Reader, imagine if you ean, the feelings of our lover, when his eye 
rested—not upon a rich, silky lock of his beloved’s jet-black hair, but 
upon a white, grizzled, straight, wiry bunch, cut from the frosty pow of 
her great grandmother, who had reached the eccentric age of one hundred 
and six years. Ben swore—the girls laughed themselves ill, and his love- 
fit for the fair Margaret was cured from that hour. 





THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 
Concluded from last week. 


The entire space on each side of the nave will be filled with counters 
stored with most precious goods, And here we shall have not merely a 
vast bazaar, struck, as it were, with commercial death, as in Hyde park, 
where the sale of goods was prohibited ; but an active mart, ,in which all 
the world and his wife will be seen from the oe simultaneous! 
“shopping.” Here the chief staples of our manufacture will be, as of old, 
collected together, and we shall have a progressive march of manufactures, 
as in the other end we shall have of architecture. The different courtson 
one side, are to be dedicated to hemp, flax, and woollen goods ; cottons, 
plain and printed ; silks and lace ; whilst on the other there will be courts 
devoted to Birmingham and Sheffield goods, to furniture, carpets, station- 
ery, book-binding, paper-hanging, &c. It appears to us that the determi- 
nation to throw open the goods here exhibited for sale, will give it some 
disadvantages as compared with the old Exhibition. Thus, the palace be- 
ing no longer merely a court of honour for the trial of nation against na- 
tion, but a court of profit, there will be temptations, we fear, to exhibit, on 
the whole, a lower class of goods. A tradesman taking a stall in either of 
these courts will naturally look to profit, and of course in driving a retail 
custom his interest will lead him t6 suit the wants of the majority of bis 
customers. These will probably be found in the middle and lower classes, 
and the purchases will, we should think, tend to take the form of souve- 
nirs of the palace of an inexpensive kind, rather than of articles entailing 
a heavy expenditure. A bedstead, or a sideboard, a carpet, or a d 
room table, would cost too much in carriage, even if ‘‘ persons about to 
married” should go as far as Sydenham in search of such things, But a 
pen-wiper for “ our Mary Ann” at home ; a work-box, ticketed 10s, 64 
for “ Sister Mary ;’’ or “ something in the handkerchief way for Tom,” will 
be incessantly called for ; and as demand unchecked always brings supply, 
there will be a tendency, in the world’s fair at Sydenham, to degenerate 
into a gigantic kind of Soho Bazaar. We believe the directors have fore- 
seen as much, and have laid down regulations to ensure the supply of the 
best class of goods only to the building. It will require the most absolute 
authority of this kind to prevent the degeneracy we epeak of. 

No doubt the great manufacturers will send specimens of their best 
work, as pattern cards only, and wealthy persons wishing duplicates, will 
order directly from the manufacturer ; in this way much of the difficulty 
as regards the heavier and more expensive goods wil] perhaps be got over, 
orders being executed by commission, as they were openly and in defiance 
of the rules of the Royal Commissionersin Hyde-park. We shall certain] 
gain a much better idea of the relative worth of Continental and Briti 
productions by having the prices at which they can be sold made publie. 
Many a victory, or apparent victory, was gained over us in the last Exhi- 
bition by our foreign competitors throwing all their skill and time into 
the production of certain articles, and thus producing a brilliant result. 
In measuring ourselves, however, with the foreigners, what we wish to 
know is whether they ean egr2/ or beat us at the same price. In reality 
we are struggling for the markets of the world, and not for a royal medal 
or a certificate of honour. 

The galleries will also be dedicated to the counters of manufactures. 
Here porcelain, china, glass, musical and mathematical instruments, 
stained glass, works in the precious metals, clothing, and ironmon 
will be exhibited. In fact the — along their entire length will con- 
tain what the old galleries in Hyde-park did, and in addition, much that 
was contained in the northern portion of the ground floor, all of which is 
now occupied with works of art. 

These galleries will not be nearly of the size of the old ones, in fact, 
they will present the appearance of mere balconies, hangipg into the re- 
cessed and irregular lines of pillars which form the sides of the nave, and 
the chief part of the counter room will be next to the glass walls of the 
building, as the middle portion will consist of a series of square apertures 
to give light to the courts of art and manufacture below, which ere much 
more numerous than in the old building. 

And now let us come into the nave, and see with anticipating gaze the 
wonders that 1854 will unfold tous. Beautiful as the old building ap- 
peared fading off into misty blue, from its extreme length—something yet 
was wanting to give variety and richness to the monotonous repetition of 
rectangular lines, and the endless blending of the tricolour decors <ione ; 
and this something Sir Joseph Paxton will give by clothing column and 
girder, arched roof and long-stretching gallery, with emerald tinted 
leaves. Trailing and creeping plants of every clime will soon be twining 
their fingers into every recess of the iron-work, and mounting still higher by 
every pillar and “ coigne of vantage,’’ until they have gained the skylike 
arch of glass, Others will drop their long pendant tracery, or hang their 
beautiful festoons from point to point ; each plant at its appointed season 
sending forth their countless blossoms and swinging its censers of fresh 
perfume. We shall walk, not apparently in a vast corridor of iron, but in 
the great green bower of some enchanted wood. On the ground, a beauti- 
ful garden will extend on each side of the nave, and between the various 
courts dedicated to manufactures, whilst flower beds, green banks, and or- 
nameotal devices, will be grouped aroun the long drawn lines of columns, 
and perpetual blossoms will variegate and enrich the margins of this stu- 
pendous covered walk, ten thousand camellias so arranged as to flower 
throughout the year, and eighty thousand scarlet geraniums, forming two 
of the items. 

But it must not be supposed that we shall see here merely a Chatsworth 
conservatory many hundred times enlarged, and caiculated to give delight 
only to the senses; the aim of Sir Joseph Paxton is far higher than this. 
He purposes to divide the nave into two romeo es lying to the north 
of the central transept, representing a tropical climate. and heated to an 
appropriate temperature ; and the division to the south a temperate 
clime, and moderately heated. Each portion will have its appropriate 
vegetation. In the one, the lofty palm, reaching to the translucent roof, 
the feathery sugar cane, the bread tree dropping its dark pillars of shade, 
and the date will take us at once to the regions of India and Africa—the 
other filled with foliage more familiar to us, and with ever blooming flow- 
ers. As these two regions approximate, however, the vegetation of each 
will be made to assimilate—thus, the evergreen arborescent trees of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand will form the extreme end of the tropical or nor- 
thern portion of the rave, while the class of European vegetation which 
borders upon the tropical regions will mark the commencement of the tem- 
perate division of the nave. But the ingenuity of the plan does not end 
here. These broad divisions of the flora of the globe will be again sub- 
divided, so as to indicate the particular vegetation of different countries, 
and grouped together in each division will be specimens of the race of men, 
animals, birds, fishes, and insects, which properly belong to them. And 
these are not to be, like museum specimens, placed “all of a row,” but in 
the very attitudes they assume whilet in astate of nature. Thus, in the 
Indian group we may have the Hindoo weaving beneath the shadow of @ 
banyan-tree, whilst the branches are alive with gorgeous-coloured birds, 
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fartive tiger may be seen slinking through the jungle. 
~ pod the ‘Arab will, perbaps, recline uader the date-tree ; 
tethered by the well, and near at 
ein eleep on his opossum rug, whilst the kangaroo looks fearfully on. Io 
this manner, natural history will be presented to the multitude in a series 
of pictures, which can never fade from their minds, and thas will be car- 
ried out to its full extent Lancaster's system of instruction. 


may smile at this attempt to teach men by a method introduced for the | the sea, 


intellect. But experience teaches us that the intellect 
of the ignorant man is but the intellect of a child, and that he is most im- 
by images which appeal directly to his senses. And how much 

may even the cultivated mind learn froma walk through this splendid edu- 
cational gallery? Here he will see what has never been seen before, the 
science of ethnology illustrated. Specimens of men from every race and 
clime, habited in the very dresses they wear, armed with the very wea- 
ns of defence they use, and attended by the very implements of hus- 
andry they employ. How Pritchard would have gloried in such a popu- 
lar exposition of his favourite study. If it is asked, who warrants the 
truth of these representations? the name of Dr. Latham will prove ap an- 
swer that the learned will accept. If it is objected that the specimens of 
animals, birds, and reptiles may only represent natural history, read by 
the glasses of some ignorant stuffer or maker of preparations, the directors 
may with pride appeal to the names of Edward Forbes, Waterhouse, and 
Gould—names that naturalists hold in respect ; and those who are not na- 
turalists, may remember the remarkable specimens of stuffed birds and 
animals in the transept of the old building—may remember the hawk 
whose very wings seemed to flutter and whose foot seemed more rigidly 
to extend itself as his bloody bill tore up the fibres of his carrion—may re- 
member the still life fight between the heron and the falcon, where the 
deadly strife seemed to be going on beneath the eyes of the spectators—in 
such a spirit and by such artists these specimens will be prepared. But 
how are the fish, the reptiles, the crustacew, and the zoophytes to be shown ? 
asks a third caviller. Those who have gazed with mingled wonder and 


use of the youthful 


delight at the glass vivarium, in the Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens—. 


who have seen the strange fish lying still beneath his native stone, aiid 
watched, not without a shudder, the sea-worm drive his spiral way in 
search of food, and the hundred arms of the zoophyte playing around to 
seize its prey—those who by this singular contrivance have had brought 
to their leisurely view the very bottom of the insatiable deep, and have 
seen here realized in miniature the sights of Schiller’s diver, will under- 
stand how art can collect together the combinations of nature in her most 
hidden recesses. , . 
Both ends of the nave and the sides of the three transepts will be given 
up entirely to rare plants and flower-beds, and these will be eo arranged 
throughout, in fact, that a complete botanical garden, according to the 
Linowan method, will add another attraction to those who will seek here 
for positive instruction. But art will vie with nature in this portion of 
the building also, and will rear her noblest and most gigantic productions 
beneath the plume-like leaves of the towering palm, and the sweeping fans 
of the aborescent ferns. At each end of the nave, noble fountains will be 
erected, with basins of such extent, that for the convenience of the public 
they will be bridged in the centre. Here the Victoria Regia lily, in the 
tual movement of the water caused by the falling jets from the foun- 
Paine, will find one of the chief conditions of its existence, and will open 
its huge alabaster cups, whilst its great leaves will float motionless around, 
the lazy golden fish coasting them like continents. In the middle of the 
centre transept a crystal fountain of far larger dimensions, and of more 
beautiful and appropriate form than the old one, will send its woven 
threads of living silver to the roof. In this spot, too, will be collected all 
the first works of art which require space to show them. Here Praxiteles 
will show us how Phaeton drove the Horses of the Sun; this famous 
group, it will be remembered, is in the courtyard of the Vatican. The 
spectator looking from this spot, either to the north or to the south, will 
see countless lu-trous statues of marble and alabaster standing out clear 
and crisp agaiust the bright green of the foliage. As he looks north he 
will see the vast Egyptian seated figure, seventy feet high, one of the won- 
drous four that ever keep watch at the portals of the temple of Abousam- 
bul ; this enormous god, whose forehead will be level with the topmost 
palms, is already built up by Bonomi in the exact proportions of the ori- 
al. Near at hand, shooting up its slender shaft of granite to the light, 
will see Cleopatra’s Needle, the gift of Abbas Pasha, and removed from 
the sands of Alexandria at enormous expense by the company. As he 
looks soutb bis eye will catch, towering above the other works of art, the 
precious north-west corner of the Doge’s palace at Venice, with its noble 
group of statuary, and its elegant colonnades, modelled immediately from 
original ; and further on the serene looking head of the célossal sta- 
tue of Bavaria, Here also he will see copies of the finest continental 
equestrian statues, and find how far foreigners have outstripped us in this 
branch of art. The imagination cannot paint the magnificent appearance 
‘this vast nave will put on when nature has clothed it with her most deli- 
cate tracery, and studded it with her choicest flowers, when art has planted 
in its midst the utmost efforts of the human mind, and when the light bal- 
conies, hanging halfway among the verdure, shall hold the moving crowds 
of beauty clothed in silks and satins glowing with irridescent light. 
When the eye is tired of this exciting scene, the spectator will have only 
te ascend the gallery, and gain the open balcony of the great transept, 
and whilst the breeze is blowing the hair from his brow, to contemplate 
such a scene as only England can afford. Looking out from this deep re- 
cess, with the gleaming arch of glass rising over his head, higher than the 
vaulted roof that forms the nave of St. Paul’s, he will see before him, not 
a garden, but a whole hill-side fashioned into a perfect Eden of beauty. 
Immediately beneath him lies the “pleasaunce,” or Italian garden, held 
in the embracing fold of the two wings of glass which have been added to 
the original design of the palace. Here will be thirty acres of ground de- 
voted to intricately woven flower beds, and, interspersed among them, 
sumptuous and ever playing fountains, designed either by English artists 
or copied from the most famous continental originals. Throughout the 
entire lengtBof this garden, for a third of a mile, runs a double terrace. 
The upper of the two is fifty feet in width, its balustrade adorned with sta- 
tues in marble from the antique. This noble terrace, built of solid free- 
stone, upon Italian arches, would hold an army upon its level pavement. 
At every couple of hundred yards deep embayments occur, filled by cedars 
and other forest trees, which rise in groups from the lower ground. Broad 
flights of granite steps lead down, at iutervals, to the ltalian garden. This 
is by the second terrace, which is balustraded like the upper one. 
After the eye has glanced over this foreground, enriehed with every acces- 
sory of art and cultivated nature, it rests upon noble sweeps of the most 
verdant turf, dotted with groups of forest trees, and upon broad walksand 
fountains, which latter drill the air for 200 feet. Here Sir Joseph Paxton 
has brought to perfection English landscape gardening, and turned a 
wooded hillside into a perfect paradise. Far beyond all, extending tor fall 
forty miles on every side, lies the rich and natural garden of Kent and 
rrey. As far as the eye can see runs the fine wooded landscape, peace- 
fal and quiet, yet alive with labour, dotted with cottages and villas, and 
the tapering spires of churcies. If the spectator wishes to extend his 
view, he has only, with labouring breath, to ascend either of the crystal 
towers which rise on each flank of the building to a height of 230 feet, and 
should the day be clear he will be repaid y a sight of the blue sea of the 
Channel on the south, whilst all London, slurred with smoke, will lie be- 
a him on the northern plain, towards which the back of the palace 


The visitor can descend into the garden by either of the three portals 
which are situated on the basement immediately beneath the re owt 
Long flights of granite steps, flanked on either side by sphinxes, twenty- 
four feet in length, lead down to the upper terrace. The middle flight, 
which will form the chief garden entrance, is full a hundred feet in breadth. 
A noble terrace walk leads from this flight, down the hill side, to the bot- 
tom of the grounds, and about midway its line is broken by the grand 
fountain, the basin of which has a circumference of 1200 feet. Beyond 
the fountain, the walk is flanked on either side with a series of descend- 
ing steps in solid masonry, which will take their part in the grand system 
of waterworks we shall presently describe. On either hand gravel walks 
will lead off from the main path, through the verdant slopes and woodlike 
shrubberies of the grounds—some to the Kiosk or Turkish summer-house, 
Owen Jones has designed, glittering with colour, and beautiful in form, 
as a place of out-door refreshment,—some to the mounds Sir J oseph Pax- 
ton has heaped to the right and left, round which spiral paths will lead 
the panting citizens to the top,—some to the pic-nic woods, where plea- 
sure parties may sip the pure bohea in the midst of the shady woodland 
where nature has been allowed to retain her ancient form and dress,— 
some to the great lake, where the Venetian Gondola will be propelled by 
the bright costumed Gondolier,—and some to the antediluvian world at 
the very bottom ofthe grounds. Here the spectator will see the commence- 
ment of that history of the creation, the last and most modern phases of 
which we have already shown him in the nave. Here he will find himself 

‘wurrounded with animal, vegetable, and mineral forms, such as he has never 
seen before. On the shores of the lake of thirty acres he will find vitreous 
rocks, looking more like the refuse of some vast smelting works than a 
simple prodact of nature ; he will see the earth-crust upheaved by volcanic 


In the de- | action, in the Plutonic formations in which no trace of a once organized 
his mare | life is to be discovered ; and in this scene he will be told to look upon the 
hand the dead camel preyed upon by the | fresh form and 
the vulture will complete the picture. The Australian oe | action of fire. 
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mould of the earth whilst yet it was under the seething 
All this tract will be without life, or semblance of life. In 
another portion of the lake, the slime and mud of a later period will de- 
note the modifying influence of water, and here the first vegetable life will 
appear, and the spectator will be startled by sights of gigantic creatures, 
neither to beasts of the field, birds of the air, fish of 
nor to creeping things of the earth, but partaking of the charac- 
teristic forms of all. Models of gigantic size, but not greater than the 
life, will appear, as handed down to us embedded in the blue lias ; stone puz- 
zles from the pre- Adamite, or indeed the prefloral age which science has 
at last unriddled. Among these the plesiosaurus will stretch its swan-like 
neck, as though it were pursuing its prey along the surface of the water, 
as of old ; specimens of crustaces, such as no longer exist, will hang upon 
the rocks, and the curious stone-lily will hold its solid chalice up to the 
sky like a tulip flower transformed to stone. A little further on the geo- 
logical book will disclose a still later page in the history of the globe. 
Here the slimy mud, exposed to the retreating waters by the action of the 
sun, will have become dry land, and a profusion of vegetable life will be 
seen clothing its undulating curface. Vast palm trees will arise on every 
hand, and the food and temperature being now prepared for the advent 
of animal life—the huge megatherium and mastodon, monsters of sixty 
feet in length, built up exactly as they lived in the old world, will be 
shown bursting through the rank vegetation as easily as an elephant finds 
‘ts way through a reed-bank. Then again will succeed the period which 
brings us down to the present condition of the globe. In this epoch have 
been found many specimens of living plants and crustacew mixed up with 
others which have perished from the earth. Thus, the fossil forms of the 
still flourishing nautilus, and of the extinet ammonite, lie side by side in 
the stratum proper to this period. Fossil forests will also be represented, 
in which a link of connexion is seen between the coniferous structures and 
the palms and the ferns, wrought, as though for the special purpose of 
preservation, to the latest posterity, into the hardest silicified condition. 

Well may the poor cockney, who has rarely strolled farther than his 
own street, feel bewildered when he finds himself of a sudden transported 
to this strange spot, where the land looks like something he has seen in a 
nightmare, and the animals like the strange creatures in the wizard scene 
of Der Freischutz. After doubting his senses for awhile, he will, perhaps, 
look upon the whole affair as a hoax, and many will be found doubtless to 
put the question,--How can any one ask us to believe, in representations 
of the earth as it appeared, ere yet a living thing inhabited it, or put faith 
in the representations of huge beasts and reptiles which lived or crawled 
the earth long before man came upon the scene? Yet there can be little 
doubt that these restorations will be pretty nearly as like the truth, as 
the restorations of the Assyrian architecture. Science knows that certain 
forms must arise from the action of certain elements upon each other, 
and thus the chaotic epoch will be capable of being pretty correctly gere- 
ralized. For the rest, nature has left us fragments enough of her early 
rude sketches to enable us to fill up and clothe them in all their details. 
The anatomy of the earth the genealogist has mastered; and he places 
stratum upon stratum as faithfully as they are placed in the great stone- 
book of nature itself; neither has he neglected to discover those disjointed 
fragments of fossil animals, and of vegetable life deposited between its 
leaves as regularly and as certainly as the dried specimensin a collector’s 
book. Here, then, indeed, might all men read “ sermons in stones” with- 
out fear that they are looking upon mere chimeras of the brain. A Cuvier 
from a tooth and a hoof could as faithfully build up the fearful) bulk of 
the Mastodon asa sculptor could replace the self-indicated limb of some 
expressive torso. 

And now let us suppose the spectator to be at the bottom of the finished 
garden. Ifhe turns his eye towards the palace he will see at one view 
the combined beauties of both. The gardened hill smiling with sunny 
slopes, interspersed with magnificent fountains, and dotted with noble 
groups of trees, rises for nearly two hundred feet, until it meets the lower 
terrace faced with its bank of emerald turf; beyond this again, over thirty 
acres of parterre and yet more beautiful fountains, he will see the upper 
terrace stretching for two thousand feet, its parapet adorned with marble 
statues from the antique, its fagade enriched with Italian ‘arches and in- 
numerable sculptured niches, and yet higher still the whole is crowned 
with the crystal diadem of the palace ; as his eye drinks in the exquisite 
beauties of this scene, his ear suddenly detects the beat of the steam-engine, 
the mighty heart of the garden. It is a féte day, and the engine has just 
commenced with its tireless iron arm to lift through the Artesian well, 
from a depth of 500 feet, the water from the vast cup of the chalk basin 
on which the country stands. With every beat this pure arterial stream 
is driven up the hill and forced into the great reservoir on the Sydenham 
side of the palace, which is 150 feet square and 20 feet deep. Here another 
engine drives the stream up the crystal towers into the reservoirs placed 
at their summits, a height of 230 feet. Whilst the spectator has been 
looking, the unseen flood has been toiling upwards of nine hundred feet 
from its deep bed to these crystal eyries. At a given signal its vast pres- 
sure is suddenly allowed to exert itself. The grand terrace for two thou- 
sand feet lets fall a living fringe of silver from dolphins’ mouths into the 
long-drawn basin at itsfoot--the central fountain shoots up 230 feet—its 
1000 jets contrived to form a moving pyramid, like some arctic glittering 
peak of ice ; on every side he sees the thread-like streams of silver drilling 
the air, and down on either hand of the grand avenue leaping floods form 
long descending stairs of glittering light, and then sweep tumultuously 
into the lake. Such will be the circulating system of this garden, and 
such the force of its heart’s pressure, that 2000 tons of water will be forced 
through its entire frame every minute. 

The water-works at Versailles, hitherto the finest in the world, are but 
very rarely set in motion, and the cost of working them is said to be £500 
each time. Those of Sydenham will be five times as extensive, and will 
play fifty times in the year. 

But how is the great public to take advantage of all these wonders, lo- 
cated far away in the country, and without easy reach of people’s pockets 
or time? This difficulty has been seen and forestalled by the directors, 
who, in order to provide for the City and North-Eastern traffic to the Pa- 
lace, have come to an arrangement with the Brighton Railway Company, 
by which people will be carried from a station especially devoted to the 
Crystal Palace, direct from London Bridge to the building for one shilling, 
admittance into the building included. The carriages will run on new 
rails laid down upon the Brighton line as far as the Sydenham station, 
where they will diverge upon a branch which makes a wide sweep round 
the bottom of the grounds, then mounts its southern flank, an incline of 
nearly 200 feet, and enters a spacious crystal gallery, formed by the right 
wing of the Palace. Trains will take up and set down here every quarter 
ofan hour. The West-End traffic will be provided for by the Crystal Pa- 
lace and West-End line, which will have two terminiin London, one near 
the Penitentiary, the line from which will cross the Thames by a bridge 
between the Westminster and Vauxhall bridges, and run on through Lam- 
beth until it joins the branch coming from the south side of the new Bat- 
tersea bridge at the corner of the park, along the eastern flank of which 
it will run, until it communicates with the South-Western line ; from this 
point its progress will be through Norwood to the Palace. By means of 
this line the north-west of London will be well supplied with railway con- 
veyance to the new Palace, as well as its south-western portion by means 
of the junction with the South-Western Railway. A third communication 
is sketched out by acompany which proposes to run a direct line to Hast- 
ings from a station on the north bank of the river, situated between Black- 
friars and Southwark bridges, crossing the river thereabouts, going on 
through Clapham, and then sending offat Dulwich a branch to the Palace 
Thus, it will be seen, there will be three lines of railway to the People’s 
Palace. Still, ifthe undertaking is to be a success, which we sincerely 
believe it will, yet more communications will have to be opened, for we 
question even if the three lines combined could send down as many as a 
hundred thousand people with any promptitude or comfort; and supely 
twice as large a number as this will often, in the summer, rush down here 
on féte days, when the grand fountains are in full play. More than 
109,000 never visited the old building in one day, yet we all know what a 
constant river of people was always seen flowing on fine days towards the 
Palace from every open corner of the park. 

Louis XIV., it is said, was so terrified at the cost of Versailles, that he 
burnt all the bills. We question, however, if that splendid pile cost any- 
thing like the sum that the people’s palace will ultimately draw from the 
pockets of the shareholders. At the last general meeting of the Company 
the report stated, that payments had already been made to the extent of 
£440,550 6s. 9d. Can it be doubted, then, that a million will be ap- 
proached, before the undertaking is completed? With such an expendi- 
ture will the Crystal Palace pay? It strikes us that, to ensure its paying, 
the most lavish expenditure is absolutely necessary. Unless the Crystal 
Palace is made one of the wonders of the world it will not draw a suffici- 
ent stream of people, seven miles from their homes, and it will not extend 
its centripetal force to the uttermost ends of the earth. But there can be 
no doubt that, whatever the ingenuity of man can accomplish, and what- 
ever art, regardless of expense, can produce, will here find their home. 
Lovers of the beautiful, who are generally a little sanguine, are not the 
only persons who think it will succeed. On the Stock Exchange, where 





fancy and imagination are at an awful discount, the shares of the Com- 
pany are ata premium. More, then, upon the question, Will it pay ? need 
not be said. 

On the faith of this success, land, in the neighbourhood of the Palace, 
has risen to ten times its former value. The Company, itself, sold 100 
acres of the Penge estate, which it did not require, for £100,000. Already 
we see the skeleton of a city sketched around the Palace. In every direc- 
tion we find new roads laid out, in a rectangular manner, terraces begun, 
and intimations of “ land to be let for building purposes.” A splendid 
hotel has already been planted, close to the Palace, and this one will 
shortly be eclipsed by a building to be constructed by the Crystal Palace 
Company, which is, we believe, to be more extensive and beautiful than 
anything of its kind in England. From this establishment a covered way 
will lead direct to the Palace, and it is supposed that many persons alf- 
fected with chest complaints will take up their abodes here for the winter, 
and pass their days in the warm and equable temperament of the nave, 
which will thus become to them a kind of home Madeira, and, it is to be 
hoped, will prove a valuable aid to the physician, in the attempt to tide 
valuable lives over the trying portion of the year, in our changeable 
climate. 

It seems to be the “ mission” of the present age to bring to a head ques- 
tions which heretofore all parties have allowed to remain in abeyance. 
The erection of the Crystal Palace has raised the question whether inno- 
cent recreation for the toiling millions on the sabbath is a thing to be de- 
sired or denounced. We must confess that to us shutting the Palace and 
its groundsona Sunday would be like playing Hamlet with the character 
of Hamlet left out by special desire ; for on what other day can the work- 
ing-classes of all denominations escape from the drudgery of life? It is 
argued by many excellent persons that the opening of the Palace would 
form a precedent for the universal desecration of the Lord’s Day. But 
surely this precedent has long enough been established without such awful 
consequences by the Government itself, in throwing open on Sunday to 
thousands of grateful visitors, Kew Gardens, with its museum, and Hamp- 
ton Palace with its picture gallery. Butagainst thisargument it isurged 
that no charge for admission is made to these places, and the chink of 
coin does not break the peaceful silence of the seventh day ; an argument 
which seems to us completely disposed of by the fact that more money is 
taken for Sunday pleasure-trips by railway, upon many lines, than during 
the whole remainder of the week, or the notorious truth, that on that day 
it is “ high change” at the gin-shop. 

We cannot help agreeing with the opinion of Mr. Maurice that “ every 
crystal palace may be closed, but there will not be one human spirit more 
quickened or purified.* Whilst it is to us equally evident that the Sun- 
day opening of this Palace of Beauty and Instruction will prove “ aheavy 
blow and great discouragement” to the publican “ interest’’ of the metro- 
polis, If this positive good were alone to result by answering in the af- 
firmative the question, ‘“* Shall the Crystal Palace be opened on a Sunday?” 
we should say ay most heartily ; but it is oy to deny that the in- 
fluence of the place itself will have a vast effect in civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing that portion of the populace which cannot be driven to places 
of worship either by act of parliament or private exhortation. 

—_—_o——_ 


REVELATIONS FROM RUSSIA. 


Readers are advised not to pass over this highly interesting sketch.—Ed. 
lb. 


We have before us (says a late London paper), the first part ofa new 
Russian publication by M. Alexandre Herzen, bearing the title of “ Inter- 
rupted Tales.” Itconsists of three stories—“ Duty before all,” “ A little 
* cracked,’ and “ By the Way.” 

The first portion of the novel—* Duty before all””—was, it appears, sent 
to St. Petersburg in 1848, but the imperial censorship refused its impri- 
matur : hence its renascence five years later in the freer atmosphere of 
London. Let us leave to the writer the relation of his literary and poli- 
tical difficulties and misadventures : 

“* Why was the impression of my work forbidden? I cannot say : read 
it and judge for yourself. I will simply remind you that it was just af- 
ter the Revolution of February, when the Russian censorship assumed the 
most exorbitant proportions. Besides the ordinary civil censorship, the 
Emperor had organized another extraordinary and military, composed of 
generals-in-chief, generals of cavalry, generals of artillery, aides-de-camp 
of S.M., officers of the suite of S.M., officers of the gendarmerie, a prince 
of Tartar origin, two orthodox Greek monks—all under the presidency of 
the Minister of Marine. This naval and military censorship censured not 
only the books themselves, but books, civil censors, authors, editors, pub- 
lishers, and printers, all in a heap. 

“ Guided by the military sogdlaiions of Peter the First, and the Byzan- 
tine nomocanon, this censorship de siége took upon itself to prevent 
the printing of any work of mine on any subject ; it would not even per- 
mit me to publish an eulogium on the secret police, and on barefaced ab- 
solutism, or a private and confidentia! correspondence on the advantages 
of serfdom, on corporal punishment, and, above all, on the Russian con- 
scription. 

“ This embargo laid upon me by the staff of the censorship convinced 
me that it was time for me to print Russian out of Russia. I have done 
mny best to justify the confidence of that literary court-martial—in arms— 
against literature.” 

Thus far the proscribed author. He has not, however, completed the 
novel ; he has only given the outline and sketch of his design. We will 
translate a fragment which has a special interest of apropos just now, 
when everybody is anxious to know what manner of men these orthodox 
Russian evangelizers are :— 

ae 8 “ The General-in-Chief was no less a person than our old ac- 
quaintance the Prince, the same Prince who had captured /a Petite Fran- 
caise at Par’ . just about the time when Paris was taking the Great Bas- 
tile. Hehac njoyed a brilliant career, and returned after the campai 
of 1815, pave. with decorations from all the Sovereignsof Germany, =< 
had been replaced in possession of their hereditary thrones by the Cossacks 
of the Don and the Oural. He was a perfect mi/y way of Russian stars ; 
covered with wounds and riddled with debts. His eyesight was slightly 
impaired ; his legs were rather shaky ; bis hearing had not all the preci- 
sion one might desire ; but on the other hand he wasalways coiffé with a 
certain fion of white hair ; his uniform wasa tight fit to his imposing 
figure ; his moustaches were dyed, he was bedewed in perfumes. he made 
love to youth and beauty wherever he found them, and he protected (Hea- 
ven knows why, if not par haute convenance) a French cantatrice more 
distinguished perhaps for her statuesque bust than for her chest voice. 

“IT took a lively interest in our old Prince. He belonged to a certain 
type which is now disappearing, and which was very familiar to me in 
my youth ; a type which we should endeavour to conserve the more that 
itis so rapidly becoming effaced. He belonged, in short, to a type of 
Russian Generals of 1812, of the army of Emperor Alexander. 

* Let it be remembered that since Peter I., Russian society has four 
times shed its skin. Much has deen written and talked about the men of 
the reign of Peter I., the old men of Catherine IL.’sreign; but the offi- 
cers of Alexander's time are almost forgotten. Why this silence about 
those men? Isit because they are nearer to our own days? Their type 
is characteristic and quite as distinct from that of our fathers as it is from 
that of our contemporaries who figure in the Calendrier de la Cour de 
St Petersbourg. 

“In the time of Catherine IL. there grew up in the higher regions of 
society, not an aristocracy, but a certain titled class in waiting (signeu- 
rie de service), haughty, ignorant, and balf-tamed. From 1725 to 1782 


| these people took part in every disorder and in every crisis ; disposing 


arbitrarily of the Crown of Russia, which had sunk into Finnish mire.— 
They knew well enough that the Throne of St.Petersburg was not too 
securely based, and that not only the fortress of Peter and Pau! was with- 
in easy distance of the Palace, but the immense wastes of Siberia. 

“ This mutinous bevy of high dignitaries, assisted by seditious officers 
and by a couple of German intriguers, foisted whom they would upon the 
throne, while they preserved the seemings of a servile submission and of 
an unlimited devotionto the Sovereign. As soon as they had disposed 
of the throne at their caprice, they proceeded at their convenience to ac- 
quaint the other great towns, and the people of the empire generally, who 
was the Tzar now, and who was the Tzar nolonger. . : Allthings 
considered, perhaps the people could take no great interest in knowing 
whose hand held the knout —provided it was tight/y held. 

“The Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, promoted by the Counts Orloff to the 
rank of Empress of all the Russias, with the astuteness of a woman and a 
courtesan, had the address to crush the power of these insolent oligarchs, 
and to lull their savage caprices by soporific flatteries: by her winning 
smile, by her largesses of a few thousand souls of serfs, and, occasionally, 
by the imperial grant of more material and immediate favours. It was 
from these effeminate savages that sprung the satraps who, with Catherine, 
swayed the empire. They were a strange amalgam of the old Boyard, 
Russian, patriarchal, antediluvian race, with the polished, corrupt, refined 
exotics of Versailles. They combined curiously the cold and distant self- 
possession of the western aristocracies, with the abjectness of Eastern serfs, 
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the turbulence of the Hetinan Cossacks, the bopoosan of diplomatists, and 
the effrontery of the Pandoures ot the Trenk. bese men were arrogant in 
Russian, and impertinent in French, and never polished, save with foreign- 
ers. With their countrymen they were scarcely courteous, and merely 
eondescending—occasionally. They treated with insolent familiarity (tu- 
toyaient) every man who had not attained the rank of colonel, or who 
could not boast of a Boyard father. Narrow and inflated, however, as 
these creatures were, they preserved a certain air of dignity, and loved 
sincerely * the Mother Empress,’ and ‘ La Sainte Russie. 

« Catherine coaxed them, and listened with gracious indulgence to their 

nsels—which she never followea. ] 

ae The heavy and overpowering epoch of those old seigneurs, begrimed 
with gunpowder and snuff; of those senators and chevaliers of the orders 
of St. André and St, Wladimir of the first class ; of those men who leaned 
on long sticks with golden knobs, and were attended by servants iu hus- 
sar aniform—that generation of men, who always raised their voice in 
ing. and always spoke through their noses, was brushed away by the 
peror Paul ; who, within twenty-four hours after the death of bis mo- 
ther, transformed that male seraglio—tbat splendid and luxurious Aphro- 
disiac Temple—the Palais d’ Hiver, into a guard-house, a State prison, a 
house of correction, a police station, a barrack—ein Ekzerzier Haus, 

“ Paul was a sort of savage half tamed. He did but faintly preserve a 
few romantic ideas about chivalry. He wasa white bear,* subject to chronic 
fits of amorous tenderness. . 

“ Paul must needs have been consigned to a lunatic asylum if he bad 
not ehanced to be placed on the Imperial throne of St. Petersburg. Ile 
made short and sharp work with these old seigneurs, who had been used 
to dignified ease, and to the flatteries and distinctions of the Court. He 
had no need of statesmen and senators: he wanted sergeant-majors and 

rals. Not in vain had he passed twenty years of a severe campaign 
in teaching a regiment of troglodytes a new exercise and a new theory 
(entirely constructed by his Highaess himself) of salutes with Verponton: 
he naturally was anxious to apply the exercises of Gutchika to the wield- 
ing (maniement) of the affairs of the State, and to govern the empire as 
you would load a musket. Never, even in Russia, was absolutism seen 
under an aspect so simple, so naive, so sincere. It was a delirium, a fever, 
a furor. The marsomanie of Paul, which he bequeathed to bis children, 
overleapt the height of absurdity, and from being ridiculous became, by 
one step, tragic. Imagine that crowned Quasimodo shedding tears, and 
beating time with his hands in a frenzy of delight, as his soldiers marched 
before him with precision! Madness ruled then : the cruelties of Paul bad 
no excuse, not even state necessity. Who can tell the names or calculate 
the number of those whom he poisoned, tortured, butchered, exiled en 
masse, by the aid of his attorney-general Obolianinoff? No one will ever 
know. 

“The time came, however, when the nobles roused themselves to the 
perception that they were nothing better than serfs, to be exiled and dun- 
geoned at the will of their master, upon whose caprices they were in as 
absolute dependence as the peasants on theirown. They regarded with 
stupefied horror the practical jokes of the Tzar. Stealthily and silently, 
from day to day, one at Tobolsk, another at Iskutsk, they began to pack 
up and be off one after the other, in their lumbering carriages, drawn by 
their peasants’ horses, to bury themselves at Moscow, or on their estates 
which they owed to the ample bounty of the deceased Empress. There 
the Emperor Alexander found and leit them dozing securely, in the midst 
of petty courts which they had formed after the fashion of their defuuct 
Imperial Mistress. 

“ Young Russia, startled so rudely from repose by the cruel blasts of 
the Paul régime, was full of reckless energy and capacity. It was with 
this youth that Alexander surrounded himself. Events completed their 
education. Austerlitz, Eylau, Tilsit, 1812, from Paris to Moscow, from 
Moscow to Paris—thiat career was no bagatelle. The officers of Paul’s 
guard came back from the campaign victorious generals. The dangers 
and the reverses of the national war, the later victories, and the very con- 
tact with /a grande armée—all contributed to form a generation of frank, 
courageous, liberal-hearted fellows, rather narrow-minded, perbaps, fana- 
tical for discipline, and worshipping buttoned uniforms like a religion, but 
witbal trained in the religion of honour. These men governed Russia till 
the new school of sworded civil functionaries and military clerks grew up 
under the fostering hand of Nicholas. 

“These mongrel officials not only occupied all the military posts, but 
about nine-tenths of the whole civil service, without even the semblance 
of experience in administrative matters, signing the papers put into their 
hands without reading them, or not signing them atall. Affairs went on 
no worse for all that! They cherished everything military—even the 
soldiers ; but they had them flogged on every occasion, not from ferocity, 
buat because they had never conceived the possibility of forming # good 
soldier without flogging him as often as possible. They squandesed enor- 
mous sums of money, and when their own coffers were exhamsed, they 
dipped their hands into the coffers of the State without stint er scruple. 
To entice a dog away from its owner, not to return a book leat, is usually 
considered ¢he/t in other countries : not so in Russia, where robbery ofthe 
State is a national sentiment. On the other hand, these bureaucrats were 
neither informers nor inquisitors, and they defended their subordinates 
through thick and thin, One of the most complete representatives of that 
class was Count Miloradovitch. Rash, brilliant, reckless, gasconading, 
ungovernable, extravagant, over head and ears in debt, whitewashed over 
and over again by the Emperor Alexander, and incessantly penniless, he 
was the most amiable fellow in the world, the idol of bis soldiers, an ex- 
cellent Governor-General of St. Petersburg, without ever having glanced 
at a page of any code. * * * Miloradovitch, by a strange fatality, was 
killed the very day of the accession of Nicholas to the throne. 

* When the wounded general was brought into the barracks of the horse- 
guards, and Doctor Arenst, who had examined the wound, was proceed- 
ing to extract the ball, Miloradovitch said to him, ‘Ma foi! my dear 
Doctor, I have seen wounds enough in my life to know that this is mortal ; 
but if, to make your conscience easy, you insist on the ball being extrac- 
ted, call in my old surgeon, he was so attached to me ; he would be hurt 
ma foi! if any other hand were to perform the operation.’ So they 
fetched the old surgeon, who sobbed as he drew out the ball. After the 
operation, his aide-de-camp asked the General whether he desired to make 
any testamentary arrangements. Miloradovitch sent for a notary. When 
the notary arrived he had no instructions to give him. He thought, and 
thought, and at last said : ‘ Mais ma foi, it is verv difficult to say—well 

ou must know surely what ought to be done ; do all—in order—as the 

aw directs.’ ‘Has M. le Comte no private instructions to me?’ ‘Ah! 
yes, I have one ; write as [ dictate. There was a young man, son of one 
of my old comrades, a fine young fellow, but headstrong. I saw him 
among the insurgents; write, then, my dying request to his Majesty to 
pardon that young man—that is all I have tosay.’ Two hours after the 
General died—felix opportunitate mortis. 

“The cold, foggy, prosaic reign of Nicholas has no concern with men 
who, when they are wounded to death, remember their old surgeon, and 
who in the last agony have no will to make—save to ask pardon for an 
insurgent. Men like this are not so manageable, they hold their heads 
too high, speak too directly, disturb the sluggish stream of servility. 
True, they shed their blood to the last drop, and die in arms, but happily 
no war was apprehended at the moment, except an internal war, and it is 
preseny in that sort of war that men like Miloradovitch are incapable. 

t is said that Count Beckendorff turned pale whenever he entered the 
Cabinet of Nicholas, and he certainly entered it ten times a day for twenty 

years. Such were ‘the men the new Emperor required. He wanted 
agents and auxiliaries to execute, not brains to devise ; ordonnances, not 
Mar ry He “ poe ~ ates to do with the most able of all the 

an generals, moloff, and leaves hi i i ‘ 
plete inaction. ’ m to die at Moscow in com 

“Much time, constant effort, and laborious persistency hav 

uired to educate the race of contemporary pa ve és: then ean bo 
inkstand and of the gendarmerie, those sabred clerks and spurred pen- 
men ; those correspondents, reporters, secretaries, reporters, tchinovicks 
who compose his ministries, not to speak of a herd of spies under denomi- 
nations more or less euphemistic. The mould of Nicholas has pounded 
and pulverized all that was good in the government ; it has ground down 
Poland. absorbed the Baltic provinces so devoted, Finland so unhappy— 
and still it grinds, and grinds always. The fact is, that the father had the 
acute malady of absolutism, delirium tyrannorum ; with the son it has 
degenerated into a chronic inflammation, or slow fever of despotism. The 
roe rg took to his hobby with such a savage ardour that in four years he 
litt! wpe bn neck, but his own. The son draws the knot closer by 
batch of Poles: ‘Lode day he hangs a few Russians, another he executes a 
; &y NO passports are allowed for abroad, to-morrow the 


mixed schools suddenly closed. We are beginning to choke—oor breath 


is failing ; whil ’ . te 
pital p aoe bese et ye after twenty years slow strangling, is in ca- 


{ \ t is worth remarking, that u th esi 
Nicholas, the jaundi i a Ficataliien of Gommne 
Araktcheet, thee Typhvn rrr arachnoid, degraded apparition of Comte 


x reign of Alexander, disappeared almost 
ees bee ee over the grave of a virago who was + arent ae by 
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most influential positions. It is the grand echool of scribes in epaulettes, 
regimental auditors, military lawyers, narrow, soulless, incapable crea- 
| tures; but punctual, mediocre, destitute of ambition, exact—and whose 
zeal for the Tzar omnia vincit. For these men there is room perhaps in 
‘the ministerial bureaux and in bataillons de correction, but certainly they 
' can find no place in a novel, and no fitness in a romance. 
“Wherefore I persist in a weakness for my old Prince, who protected 
‘the French cantatrice more renowned for her antique bust that for her 
| voix de poitrine.” 





SUNDAY RECREATION. 


| One “ Scottish grievance,” at any rate, appears to be in a fair way of 
‘extinction. Those Scotchmen who conceived the idea that the Sabbath 
_ would be tess profane by wholesome recreation than by smothered sensual- 
| ity and private drunkenness are relieved from the apprehension that Scoteh 
law can be put in force against their proceedings. Judgment of the 
| Court has at length been delivered in a case which comprises all the chief 
| points at issue. If there is any subject in the world about which it must 
| be unnecessary to enter into any preliminary explanations, that subject 
is the detestable immorality prevailing among a large portion of the po- 
pulation ot Glasgow. The only opposition hitherto offered to these pro- 
nsities has been presented in the rigorous enforcement of puritanical 
| observances. On Sundays—that is to say on the days when working men 
have ashilling or two in their pockets, and a few hours’ leisure—every 
| species of amusement or relief is fiercely discountenanced. Not a boat, 
*bus, carriage, or caris permitted in any case where the authorities can 
contrive to act, and the listless artisan is left with a singie alternative of 
a Presbyterian sermon or an in-doors driaking-bout. Which of the two is 
often preferred we need scarcely say. If men can do nothing else, they 
can at least get drunk, and get drunk they do, till the city has become a 
perfect sty of intemperance and vice. 

Last summ era steamboat was put on the Clyde to give the Glasgow 
people some of thore opportunities which Londoners enjoy on the Thames. 
As might have been expected, the chance was instantly seized. The fine 
scenery of the river, the novelty of the idea, and the change of system op- 
erated to a marvel, and the boat wascrowded every week. As might also, 
however, have been expected, these Sunday excursions were deemed and 
reputed to be “ Sunday desecrations,” and the most unmeasured anathe- 
mas were launched against their promoters. Nor did the opposition stop 
short at words. The steamer, in going down the Clyde, used to visit the 
most favourite points of scenery, and among them the lochs or lakes vow 
ing out from the Firth. In one of these lochs the property-rights of the 
shore were claimed by Sir James Colquhoun, of Luss, who had there erec- 
ted piers for the landing of passengers, and had levied dues for the use 
thereof. Sir James decided that these, his piers, should not be used on a 
Sunday, and he accordingly resisted the attempts of excursionists to avail 
themselves of the accommodation provided for the public. The excursion- 
ists, being indignant at this interdict, and having probably gained some 
information of their own rights, encountered the opposition of the proprie- 
tor by open violence, and forced a landing. Hereupon Sir James, having 
received notice of another visit, erected barricades, assembled a posse 
comitatus of his own, armed them with sticks, and ordered them, on Sun- 
day, the 2ist of August, to resist ‘ peaceably” the disembarcation of the 
passengers. Ofcourse, these highly pacific arrangements ended in a bat- 
tle royal, which terminated, says the report, “in a landing being effected, 
the barricade being thrown down, the gangway thrown into the sea, and 
the pier-gates forced.” After this display of puritanical Sabbath-keeping, 
Sir James applied to the courts of law for more effectual support in bis 
resolution. Arguing that the piers were his by patrimonial right, that 
he had always exercised the authority pertaining to such right, and that 
he bad more particularly the power of closing them against the “ illegal” 
| traffic of the excursioniets, he prayed the aid of the law against them in 
due form. On Thursday last sentence was given in a very elaborate judg- 
ment, and with the unreserved concurrence of four Lords of Session in the 
decision. 

The Lord Justice Clerk distinguished with great acumen and perspi- 
cuity between the general rights pleaded and the particular rights claim- 
ed. If Sir James Colquhoun possessed, indeed, such a patrimonial right 
in the Garloch piers as would enable him to close them to the public at 
discretion, he could, of course, close them on Sunday, but not more legal- 
ly on a Sunday than on any other day. The additional plea about Sun- 
day traffic was clearly untenable, for, if such an argument held good in 
the Garloch case, it held good in all cases, and any pier might be closed 
to the public on that particular day of the seven. But, as the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk observed, “no public law of any kind had been stated which 
prevented the steamer sailing down the Clyde or entering the Garloch, or 
Loch Long, on that day. So far as the Court knew, there was nothing to 
prevent this, any more than to prevent any vessel leaving any public port, 
or entering any port in the British kingdom, on a Sunday.” The case 
therefore turned upon the rights vesting in Sir James as “ proprietor” of 
the piers, and here it was plainly ruled that, although he might have built 
these piers and exercised certain acts of control with respect to them, this 
could give him no right to order them differently from any other piers, 
they having been once made open and patent to the public. The piers 
had been made public landing places, and could not, therefore, he closed 
to the public on the alleged ground of private property. But it was not 
only on this po‘nt of imperfect proprietorship that the case went against 
Sir James. It was not only held that bis rights, whatever they might be, 
did not entitle him to close a public landing-place on a day when travel- 
ling was lawful, but it was questioned whether his rights had existed at 
all. Lord Justice Clerk made evident allusion to this doubt in the bypo- 
thetical form which be gave to the plaintiff's allegation. ‘‘ Assuming,” 
said he, “ that the piers were built by him, as he alleged, and assuming 
that he was entitled to levy dues, though he had not stated on what au- 
thority he did so, and the Court was not to be understood as gwing any 
opinion on the legality of the exaction,” still, &. Lord Cockburn after- 
wards offered a more direct view of the point. ‘“* He was not,” he said, “at 
present satisfied of the right any private endividual had to appropriate 
the sea shore in any form, and particularly in the form of erecting a 
“pier upon it;” and this view of the case went more to the root of his 
opinion (adverse to Sir James’s claim) than anything else. Lords Murray 
and Wood then “concurred,” and Sir James lost not only his case, but 
something, as itsappears to us, of his pretensions. 

The true question, however, was of far wider application. It was nota 
mere right of way that was tried, but a right of common sense and civil 
freedom—a right to make use of life’s opportunities in the best way. We 
do not say that steamboats or railways provide the most proper occupa- 
tions for Sundays, but they at least provide occupations more proper than 
others which it has been found impossible to prevent. We shall not enter 
afresh into the arguments which were evoked by the Crystal Palace con- 
troversy in this country. It is quite enough to say that people will either 
enjoy such recreations or do worse. The true method of proceeding is not 
to offer violence to popular feeling by an invidious suppression of popular 
accommodation, but to bring people to a right use of the day by reasona 
ble argument and generous concession, With a few more holidays or 
shorter hours of labour, men might be less disposed to make always a 
holyday of their Sundays. The day, too, is long enough for both prayer 
and rest ; and, in fact, the puritanical view of Sunday has no foundation 
either in holy writ, ecclesiastica! tradition, or ancient usages. In Glasgow, 
at any rate, tbe broad merits of the case have been now decided. There 
is no daw in Scotland, any more than in Eogland, against Sunday recrea- 
tion ; and, as actual experience has shown how little reason there is in any 
interdict of the kind, we hope a state of things rather better than the last 
may be gradually brought about. There is at Jeast the assurance that no 
change is likely to be for the worse.— Times, Dec. 20. 
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THE GOVERNESS AND HER: EMPLOYER. 
COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, GUILDHALL, DECEMBER 21, 
Abrassart v. the Rev, F. L. Moysey. 

Mr. M. Chambers, Q.C., and Mr. Wordsworth appeared for the plaintiff ; 
and Mr. Serjeant Shee and Mr. Ogle for the defendant. 

The plaintiff in this action, Mademoiselle Abrassart, was a Belgian lady, 
who sued the Rev. F. L. Moyeey, the vicar of Combe St. Nicholas, near 
Taunton, in Somersetshire, to recover damages for dismissing her from her 
situation as governess in his family, without giving her three months’ no- 
tice according to his agreement. The defendant pleaded several pleas ; 
but the only material ones were the general issue, and that the defendant 
had been induced to enter into the agreement alleged by the fraud, covin, 
and misrepresentation of the plaintiff. It appeared from the evidence 
given by the plaintiff that she was a native of Brussels, and that she came 
to England about 17 months ago. She had filled situations in Germany 
for several years, and taught French, German, Italian, and a vast number 
of elegant accomplishments, except music. On her arrival in England, 
with introductions, among others, to the Belgian Conru’. she obtained an 
engagement with the Prince of Capua, but she did not enter upon the per- 
formance of its duties, the engagement having been for some cause broken 
immediately. She then went to reside for one quarter with a Mrs. Hill,at 





- Meriden, in Warwickehire, aud afterwards with a Mrs. Giles, at Chester. 








Having remained in that situation for balf-a-year, she went to reside with 
a Mrs. Blanche, who kept a ladies’ school at Dursley, ia Glocestersbire. 
From there she went to the defendant’s, at Combe St. Nicholas, after 
having been in correspondence with Mrs. Moysey on the subject, and con- 
cluded an arrangement. When she had been there some little time Mrs. Moy- 
sey told the plaintiff she bad received a letter from Mrs. Blanche, who 

the (the plaintiff), appeared to think all religious forms tedious, but that Mrs, 
Blanche added that she(the plaintiff) however, attended to ai! their religious 
ceremonies with a very good . Mrs. Moysey observed that foreigners 
were not used to English forms, but that, with all their forms, the English 
were no better than foreigners. She added that Mrs. Blanche was a Dissenter, 
and that Dissenter were “ cantieh,” and that if she (Mrs. Moysey ) had known 
that the plaintiff had been with Dissenters she would not, perbaps, have 
taken ber, for Dissenters were a low class of people. The plaintiff re- 
mained with the defendant till the 27th of July, and taught French, Ger- 
man, history, geography, and had undertaken to teach other things for 
which she had not time. While there she went to church, and also toek 
the sacrament, given to her by the bands of Mr. Moysey himeelf. On the 
22d of July Mrs. Moysey called the plaintiff into the echoolroom and tol@ 
ber she must leave immediately, and, upon her remonstrating by = 
that she was a foreigner, and had nowhere to go to, and that whe requi 
three months’ notice, Mrs. Moysey finally agreed to allow ber to remain 
till the 2dof August. The plaintiff insisted upon receiving three months” 
notice, upon the ground that such a sudden dismissal would be injurious 
to her character ; but Mrs. Moysey insisted on ber leaving, and gave her 
a check for the amount which she considered to be due to ber. e plaim- 
tiff refused to accept this and returned it. The plaintiff had never had any 
conversation with Mr. Moysey on the subject. and no complaint whatever 
was made of the plaintiff's conduct or of the mode of tuition which she 
adopted, but, on the contrary, her system of teaching was much approved. 
On cross examination, the plaintiff stated that her parents were tes- 
tants, and that when 10 years of age she was sent to an English Protestant 
school, and had always been a Protestant, though when in Belgium she 
had gone two or three times in the year to a Roman Catholic church, to 
hear the music. The witness said she had never professed to be a Roman 
Catholic. The witness zaid that when she left Mrs. Hill’s she told Mra, 
Hill she was obliged to go to Germany, but that in fact she went straight 
to Mrs. Giles’s, at Chester. 

The plaintitf was then cross-examined to show that she had desired Mrs. 
Moysey not to write to Mrs, Blanche until she authorised her so to do; 
but she denied this, as also the suggestion that Mrs. Moysey bad told her 
that she could come to no arrangement with her till she had referred te 
Mrs. Blanche. The witness was also cross-examined u some other mat- 
ters, which turned out to be of minor im e inthe cause. On re-ex- 
amination, the plaintiff said she told Princess of Capua she was a 
Roman Catholic, because she was baptized as a Roman Catholic. She 
never said she was an unbeliever. (The agreement relied upon by 
the plaintiff, containing a stipulation for three months not'c:, was then 
read. The salary was to be £50 for the first , with ohare 

The defence chiefly relied upon by the defendant was that the p 
had induced the defendant to enter into the agreement by fraud and mis 
representation. A long correspondence between the plaintiff and Mrs 
Moysey was read, in which the latter expressed her anxiety to obtain a 
governess for her children,—two of whom weredaughters, aged 10 and 12, 
—of sound religious principles, and who would strictly attend to their 
moral and spiritual interests. 

Mrs. Moysey was examined as a witness, and stated that she had had 
an interview with the plaintiff at Taunton on the 7th of May, where she 
read over her French testimonials, and expressed herself satisfied with 
them, except they contained no allusion to her religious principles. Mrs. 
Moysey then pro to write to Mrs. Blanche, with whom the plaintiff 
was at that time living, but, at the plaintiff’s request, she agreed not to de 
so until the plaintiff had made some arrangement about her sister Julia, 
with which she feared the writing of sucha letter might interfere, as Mrs. 
Blanche was very anxious for her (the plaintiff) to remain with her, and 
several times refused her notice to quit. The day finally appointed by 
Mrs. Moysey for the plaintiff to enter upon her situation was the 24 of Ju- 
ly, and in the same letter in which that appointment was made the plain- 
tiff was informed that she had not yet given Mrs. Moysey leave to write 
to Mrs. Blanche, Mrs. Moysey adding though she had no doubt the refe- 
rence won'd be satisfactory, yet she wished to have it. The plaintiff re- 
plied that ier sister had got a situation, and that Mre. Blanche might be 
written to. (The witness here stated that all these letters had been placed 
by her in a table-drawer in her drawing-room, and that they were all 
missing.) Mrs. Moysey wrote to Mrs. Blanche the same day, the 27th of 
June, and on the 29th received a reply, in which Mrs. Blanche, while spea- 
king in the bighest terms of the plaintiff's qualifications as a teacher, went 
onto sey“ As to sound religious principles, Leannot cay much, as she 
had nothing todo with my pupils out of school hours. I think I may 8a. 
positively that she is not a Roman Catholic. I bave full confidence she 
a Protestant. Butas to her religious principles I cannot further speak, as 
we are Dissenters. She evidently finds family prayers, and grace before 
meals and other arrangements of my family, tedious, though she submitted 
with a good grace. Still the pupils saw she was averse to it.”” Upon re- 
ceiving that letter Mrs. Moysey wrote to the plaintiff to break off the en- 
gagement, and enclosed the letter in another to Mrs. Blanche, requesting 
her to communicate with the plaintiff; but Mrs. Blanche returned Mrs. 
Moysey’s letter, with an apology, saying that her health was not equal to 
the scene it would occasion. Theday Mrs. Moysey’s letterreached Mra 
Blanche (the 2d of July) was the day which had been appolnted for the 
plaintiff to enter upon her situation ; and Mrs. Moysey,on going, as usual 
on a Saturday, to her hotel at Taunton on that day, was informed that a la- 
dy, the plaintiff, was waitingto see her. Finding that the plaintiff was there 
alone and unprotected, Mrs. Moysey determined totake her bome with her to 
Combe in her carriage, and on the road informed her of the correspondence 
had takea place between herself and Mrs, Blanche, and that Mrs. Blanche’s 
letter was unsatisfactory. On arriving at Combe, the letter was shown to 
the plaintiff, who then begged Mrs Moysey to keep her, at least till she 
could write to a lady at Dursley, with whom she said she could get a sitn- 
ation. At that time Mr. Moysey was away from home, and the plaintiff 
was allowed to remain till Mrs. Moysey should hear from him, On the 
6th of July a letter came from Mr. Moysey, wishing Mrs. Moysey to send 
for a fly and send the plaintiff away : and when that resolution was com- 
municated to the plaintiff she began to appeal to Mrs. Moysey’s feelings, 
by saying that she was homeless and friendless, and entreating her not to 
turn her out. In consequence, Mrs. Moysey at length consented that she 
should stay for one mouth. At that time the plaintiff said nothing about 
being entitled to three months’ notice. Mr. Moysey returned on the 9th 
of July, and the arrangement which had been made was communicated to 
him. The plaintiff continued at Combe till the 27th of July. On the da 
previously, at dinner, she said she had received letters from London, whic 
would oblige her to leave; and the same evening Mrs. Moysey gave her # 
check for $7 14s. 9d., being the amount which she considered was due te 
her for her services from 24th of June, the day from which she ha@ 
been engaged. The plaintiff returned this check the next day, witha 
letter, in which she waid she was not now acting on her own judgment, 
and added that she should now have her “pleasure” and her “ right. 
Subsequently, a demand was made by the plaintiff for three months’ sala- 
ry, and the expense of her board and lodging, at the rate of 15s. a-week 
for three months. The witness stated most distinctly that she had net 
engaged the plaintiff except on the condition of Mrs. Blanche’s testimonial. 
being satisfactory. 

Mrs. Blanche, of Woodland Villa, Dorking, was then called, and said! 
the plaintiff had never intimated any wish to leave ber situation before* 
she (Mrs. Blanche) gave her notice to leave on the 10th of June. She- 
afterwards wished her sister to take her place, and stated as her reason, 
that her sister was more religious than herself, and quite as able to con-- 
duct the classes as she was. Before the plaintiff left Mrs. Blanche had 
told her she wished her to leave, on account of*her non-religious princi- 
plese, and because some of her pupils would not return if Mademoiselle was 
there after the vacation. Witness thought the plaintiff was undermining 
ber (Mrs. Blanche’s) sister’s principles, and showed a restleasuess and dis- 
like to prayer, sometimes reading a book while witness was reading the 
Bible. The plaintiff said on one occasion that the Bible was an ancient 
book, but she did not believ® it was true. She frequently tried to prove 
that the whole Bible was not true. Reference being on one occasion made 
to Mr. Bruen Grant’s book on Socialism and Infidelity, she said, * He 
would suit me, for I am an infidel.” The witness, on cross-examination, 
said the conversation she had «poken to was in the parlour, in the pre- 
sence of her sister and husband. Mr. Howard was there when she said she 
was an infidel. When, in her letter to Mrs. Moysey, the witness said the 
sere was a Protestaat, she (the witness) meant she wae not a Roman 

atholic. 

Lydia Judson, Mrs. Blanche’s sister, was then called. She appeared to 
be about 20. She said—I have had frequent conversations with the plain- 
tiff respecting the Holy Scriptures. She said the Bible was an obscene 
book. She asked me if I believed in the Bible. I told her I thought tt 
was a very strange question. She laughed. She said sbe did not believe: 
in Jesus Christ. She said the visions of the prophets mentioned in the 
Bible were only day-dreama. She said she thought many of the narrativ s 
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im the Bible were very indcent. She asked me if I had ever read the 
Bible all through ; and asked if I was not very much surprised at many 
€hings in it. She thought our Saviour was too intimate with Martha and 
Mary. I communicated some of these things to Mrs. Blanche.—Cross- 
examined.—1 don’t know when I communicated them to Mrs, Blanche ; I 
ghould think it was in June. 1 cannot recollect where it was these things 
were said. No one was in the room, It was very likely in her own room. 
I did not mention about Martha and Mary till yesterday. I mentioned it 
ye terday while the plaintiff was being examined, - 

Mrs. Hill was then examined, but her evidence was unimportant to the 
main issue.-_-Mr. Howard, the assistant to a medical man at Stepney, was 
€hen examined. He said he recollected being at Mr. Blanche’s one night, 
and hearing the plaintiff say that Braen Grant’s lectures would just do 
for her, for she said, “I am an infidel.” She also said, “ the Bible I think 
nothing of.”—Cross-examined.—I believe I and Mr. Blanche had been 


smoking cigars, I cannot say whether I had taken anything. We had 
if anything. 
aly bem was here recalled by Mr. Chambers —She said,—-I never 


said I did not believe in Jesus Christ. I would not dare to say Martha 
and Mary were too intimate with our Saviour. , , : 

Lord Campbell, in summing up the case to the jury, said the main 
question for their consideration was, whether the defendant had been in- 
daced to enter into the agreement by the fraud and misrepresentation of 
plaiatiff ; and their decision upon that point, his Lordship thought, would 
mainly depend upon whether they believed the evidence given by the 
plaintiff or that given by Mrs. Blanche and her sister Miss Judson. The 
evidence of these witnesses deserved the grave consideration of the jury, 
far there was no conceivable motive for their giving such evidence if it 
was not true. His Lordship then read over the most important parts of 
the evidence, and left it to the jury to say whether the defendant had es- 

the plea which he bad put upon the record. ; , 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and upon their return into 
court found for the plaintiff for the amount claimed, £31 4s. 9d., minus the 
sam of £7 14s. 9d. paid into court. 





THE REJECTION OF A CONSUL OF THE U. 8. 


There is no longer any doubt of the rejection by Sardinia of Felix Fo- 
resti as United States Consul at Genoa. Late letters from that city make 
the fact certain. In the mind of the Washington Union, this ends the bu- 
simess. The organ of the Administration three months ago, gave solemn 
warning to the Sardinian Government that it must take Felix Foresti as 
Consal at Genoa, or nobody. Felix Foresti is rejected, and now we wait 
to see whether the penalty menaced will be actually inflicted. Mast Sar- 
dinia really do without an American Consul in her principal port? Ifso, 
we think she can bear it. In truth, with all respect for the Union’s thun- 
der, we donbt whether she would ever know the difference. 1t is certainly 
a most singular penalty : for it inflicts injury upon no one but ourselves. 
Dees the Union require to be told that the office of a foreign Consul is to 
minister to the advantage of the country which accredits him, not that of 
the country to which he is accredited? Does the Union not understand 
that Mr. Foresti was sent out to serve American interest, not Sardinian? 
Because Sardinia has not seen fit to receive him, are we to punish her by 
leaving American interests in that quarter unprotected? The idea is an 
absurdity, and would stultify any Administration that should adopt it. 

Sardinia was right in rejecting Foresti ; most assuredly right. His ap- 
pointment was an iusult. We know his scholarship ; we know his private 
worth ; but we also know that he is an ardent aad thorough disciple of 
Mazzini, and a determined enemy of the Sardinian constitution and go- 
veroment. We know that Genoa is the very focus of Sardinian radicalism, 
and that an Italian of the spirit and talents and the opinions and the as- 
seciations of Foresti could not be clothed in that city with the authority 
and prestige and immunities incident to the position of a Consul without 
& most mischievous influence. If the English government should appoint 
the abolitionist George Thompson, as Consul at the port of Charleston or 
Richmond, the act would be perfectly parallel. Would our Government 
recognize such an appointment? Were the London Times to tell us that 
we must take this or none, does the Union think we would succumb? 
Dees the Union not know that the act would cause a universal burst of 
indignation from one end of the country to the other? How should Sar- 
dinia permit us to progagate red-republicanism through our Consuls in 
her limits, any more than we should permit England to propogate aboli- 
tionism through her Consuls in our limits. 

If there isa nation on the Continent of Europe worthy of our most cor- 
dial friendship and most considerate treatment, that nation is Sardinia.— 
Of all the Kings who swore allegiance to the popular constitution of 1848, 
Victor Emanuel is the only one who has kept his oath. Ofall the States, 
great and small, which threw off the yoke five years ago, Sardinia.is the 
ealy one which bas kept ber liberties. The Sardinian Constitution is as 
free as that of Hagland—in fact more so, forits upper House of Parlia- 
naent is not hereditary but for life, and its lower House is elected by a far 
= fraction of the people than that which elects the British House of 

mons. In fact, suffrage in Sardinia is almost universal ; itis enjoyed 

by all who pay a very small amount ofdirect taxes, all heads of trading 
aod industrial establishments, and all persons engaged in arts and pro- 
fessions. All citizens of every class are equal before the law, and all con- 
tribute (which is not the case in England) to the State in proportion to 
their means. Noman can be arrested without « legal warrant. The press 
ie as free as in London ; the right of public meeting is guaranteed ; no 
taxes can be imposed without the consent of the Chambers ; the Judges 
are irremovable after they have served three yeers ; and all political 
oceedings must be conducted in strict conformity to the written law.— 
Deocdam of worship and liberty of worship are secured, and, by virtue of 
this constitutional right, Protestant churches have already been built in 
several of the Sardinian cities. Ever since the establishment of the Con- 
stitution, progress has been making towards theseparation of Church and 
State. The Siccardi laws of 1850, made ecclesiastics amenable to the le- 
| tribunals ; and among the great measures now before the people, are 
State control of ecclesiastical property, the restriction of the number 

of bishoprics, the suppression of convents, the authorization of civil mar- 
riages, and the universal freedom of education. The energies of the peo- 
Ble, under the blessings of a liberal constitution, have been wonderfully 
veloped. While Naples, Rome, Leghorn, Florence, Venice, and Milan, 
are mouldering into decay, Turin and Genoa have sprung into new life, 
and with lusty vigour are bounding forward in every fair field of enter- 
prise. The kingdom bas been spanned with railroads, and the most mag- 
vificent tunnel the world has ever seen has been commenced through the 
Alps. Thecommerce of Genoa has vastly increased, and the time is not 
far distant when she will have aline of steamers to the city of New York. 
Ia about eighteen months of 1851-52, no fewer than 110 houses containing 
about 7000 rooms were builtin Turin. The government of the kingdom, 
eader the Ministry ofthe Count Cavour, is conducted with great fidelity to 
both the letter and the spirit of the Constitution, and with extraordinary 
ability. The election which has recently occurred is of extraordinary in- 
terest as showing the hold which such a government has acquired upon 
tbe regards and confidence of the people. For the first time in the history 
of the Constitation, the King had dissolved the Chambers, by way of ap- 
peal tothe people in favour of the Ministry and against certain reactiona- 
ry tendencies of the Senate. The canvass was an excited one, but through 
tue whole of it not the slightest disturbance of the public peace occurred. 
The republicans and the reactionaires formed a coalition, and each voted 
far the candidates of the other according as success appeared most attain- 
able. The result was that the moderates, who are the friends of the go- 
vernment, triumphed by an immense majority over both the extreme par- 
ties. The people have exercised their new franchise with an honesty, in- 
ce, and practical sense, that give most satisfactory assurance 
that ey are og of their liberal institutions, To obtrade a conspiring 
revolutionist like Felix Forresti upon such a people was, on the part of 
eur American Administration, a blunder andacrime! We unreservedly 
e@ommend the spirit that repelled the injury, and bid this nation of five 
millions God speed in their glorious work of rational political advance- 

ment.— NV. ¥. Courier and Enquirer. 





¢ PERSIA AS AN ALLY OF.RUSSIA. 


Reports which reach this country by various channe!s, and which there- 
fore appear the more trustworthy, state that Persia has declared war 
against England. The shark might almost as well declare war against 
the eagle ; for, a bird in a sea of deserts, Perssia can make but a feeble 

towards England. The most she can do is to subserve the 
treacheries of Russia, with whom we shall have to deal in a direct way. 
Bat, absurd as it is, the declaration of war on the part of Persia does not 
sucprise us, nor is it without significance. There have before been differ- 
eaces with the Court at Tehran, and there have also been friendly rela- 
tieus. During the protracted war which the Persian Government carried 
aa against the rebellious province of Kborassan. by an army under Abbas 
Mirza, brother of the ate Shab, an English officer served with that prince ; 
whom we remember previously as the companion of Sir John Malcolm, 
aad who astonished that acoomplished officer by the audacity of his riding. 
‘The Englichman who accompanied Abbas Mirsa to Khorassan was named 


Vernon, and was the last of the English officers deputed to assist in the 
drill and improvements of the Persian army. Wearied out by the insolent 
inattention of the officers placed under his tuition, and by the impossibili- 
ty of getting his money, this gentleman came away from Persia about the 
year 1849. 

He had a successor ; and that successor is rather a remarkable man. It 
was Count Karaczay, a Colonel in the Austrian army. This officer was 
formerly employed as Commandant de la Place at Mantua. The Com- 
mandant de la Place is charged with the duties that pertain to the keep- 
ing of the fortress, town, town-gates, keys, jails, police, &c. For some rea- 
son, to us unknown, the Count excited the displeasure of bis Government ; 
and from the language employed, we are inclined to suppose that he was 
suspected of a leaning tow: the patriotic party ; the more probably, 
since he is by birth an Hungarian. From the sequel, however, it is to bo 
supposed that he confessed his fault, and was pardoned ; and the circum- 
stances may account for his having been deputed to a distant mission. He 
is a very agreeable man, about sixty years of age, an excellent cfficer, well 
acquainted especially with the scene of war in the East, and author of the 
best existing map of the district of Montenegro and Herzagovine. He was 
sent out about two years ago, with a staff of Austrian officers to Tehran, 
to renew the services relinquished by the Englishman, Vernon. Persia, 
therefore, has received into the staff of her army an Austrian infusion, and 
she is now openly subserving the treacherous advances of Russia.— Leader. 

—_—_—~.>——_———. 
THE BATTLE OF OLTENITZA. 

Subjoined is an extract from a private letter, that appears in the Times. 

re . of the , has just returned from Constantinople, and cer- 
tainly has been extremely lucky. He got letters from the Seraskier Pasha 
to Omar Pasha, who treated him with the greatest kindness. He arrived 
the day before the action, and he sat beside Omar during the whole of the 
battle. They had a most brilliant view of the whole thing,—a beautiful 
sunny morning. without a cloud, and a fine west wind blowing the smoke 
away. They were on the south side of the Danube, where it is only a 
third of a mile in breadth, and the bank on their side being very high 
ground, they sat and looked down on the plain on the opposite shore, 
which is flat, so that the Russian fire all struck 100 feet below the spot 
where Omar Pasha and his staff were placed. The action began at 11 
o’clock by several columns of Russians—in all about 10,000—crossing the 
plain to attack the Turkish intrenchments, which had been hastily thrown 
up in the night, the Turks having crossed to the number of 4,000 the pre- 
vious evening. 

“The Turks allowed these columns to advance well into the plain, and 
then the heavy batteries which were Omar Pasba’s head (on the right 
bank) opened upon them ; next the batteries on the island, and then the 
guns in the intrenchment, which last were of small calibre, and only sixin 
number. says it was a tremendous sight to see the effect of the 
Turkish guns on the Russian columns the moment they had got the range. 
The Turks are inferior to none in artillery, and they tore the columns to 
pieces. The whole action lasted four hours. The Russians continued ad- 
vancing, their guns playing into the intreachment, which was little more 
than breast high, but when they got close up the carnage was frightful, as 
the Turks had 500 armed with the Minié rifle, and drilled on the Chasseurs 
de Vincennes system, who picked them off at every shot, besides the in- 
cessant fire of grape which the Turks kept up. says he saw the 
heavy shot and grape clearing regular alleys through the columns. He 
looked down and saw everything as perfectly as if it were a review seen 
from a hill. He saw one officer knocked down from bis horse, who was 
evidently a General, for they immediately carried him far to the rear, and 
a carriage drove up furiously and took him away. By the time the 
columns were within 300 yards they deployed,and Omar Pasha and every 
one expected to see them attempt to storm this low intrenchment with the 
bayonet, as they were three times the number of the Turks; but, after 
marching to within 20 yardsof the narrow ditch—which my friend cleared 
at an easy jump, entrenchment and all, immediately after the acticona— 
they fairly turned tail and ran for it, the Turks giving them grape and 
musketry till they were out of sight. The Russians had about 15 guas 
with them the whole time, which did a good deal of execution, killing a 
few Turks and a great many horses ; the latter, of course, standing higher 
than the parapet, for they had some irregular cavalry in the work, The 
Turkish artillery and musketry were kept up with a rapidity of fire that 
——— could not have imagined. Omar Pasha is about 50 years of age, 
adored by his army, of great military acquirements and information, and 
a perfect Turk in coolness and presence of mind. The whole fuur bours of 
the action he sat crosslegged, with his long pipe in hie hand, never at any 
moment changiog a muscle of his countenance, and directing everything 
himself by means of his bagler, who stood beside him, ant sounded to the 
intrenchment across the river any order required. Several French, Span- 
ish, and other foreigaers in the Turkish service who were present, all 
agreed thut they never saw anything so grand or so perfect in. the whole 
course of their experience ; and perhaps no other action was ever seen so 
perfectly in all its details, The enthusiasm of the Turks was tremendous 
when the Russians broke and ran. The ery of ‘God bless the Sultan’ rose 
from the intrencbments, the island, and the whole Turkish army behind 
Omar. One thing speaks badly for the Russians ; — saw the officers 
pricking their men on with their swords, to try to make them dash on, but 
they would not. He walked over the field half an hour after the action, 
and describes the carnage as immense ; there must have been 1,000 killed 
and wounded innumerable--lying in dozens, dismembered and torn to 
pieces by the grape thrown in d bout portant. The Russians are very 
sickly ; the Turks, on the contrary, are in high condition and great spirits. 
The senior medical officer, a Freuchman, assured that he had only 
two per cent. sick.” 























INDIA. 
mh following items are extracted from the Bombay Times of Novem- 
r 


“From our north-west frontier we learn that a force, consisting of a 
light field battery, two companies of Sappers, H. M.’s 22d Regiment, the 
20th Native Infantry, the 66th Ghoorkas, and the 7th Irregular Cavalry, 
the whole under the command of Lieut. Col. Cotton, of H. M.’s 22d Foot, 
marched from Peshawar on the 9th inst. towards the Kobat pass, in order 
to try what effect the demonstration will have on the Afredegs, in inducing 
them to permit us to build a fort near Muttunnee. The brigade is to be 
80 disposed that it will blockade the pass while the fort is building, the 
site for which has been selected at Bazeed Khed, a locality six miles to 
southward of, or rearer to, the mouth of the pass than Muttunnee. It is 
expected that some skirmishing will take place, in which case the Afre- 
dees will learn a lesson in the most effectual manner an Afredee can be 
taught. Nothing whatever bas transpired relative to the causes which 
led to Colonel Mackeson’s murder, nor, jadgiug from the aspect of affairs, 
do we expect the maiter to be cleared up at present. 

“ It is said that the Shah of Persia has left Teheran with his army, num- 
bering 30,000 cavalry and 1,000 pieces of cannon, together with 3,000 ca- 
melloads of ammanition. The destination of this force is not known ; 
some say it is intended to operate against the Russians, while others allege 
that the Shab is a tool in the hands of Russia. Great anxiety regarding 
this movement has been felt in Persia, and by the latest accounts the 
Royal army was seen passing Tabriz. Some fears were also entertained 
for the safety of His Majesty's person. The Shah has despatched an en- 
voy to Cabul on a mission to Dost Mahomed, prefaced, it is said, by a de- 
claration, pointing out the benefits which will accrue to both partiesfrom 
friendsbip and unity. No doubts are entertained but that this mission has 
reference to the course to be pursued by the Dost in the event of war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey. We mentioned in a former summary that a 
Russian army bad marched en route to Khiva. We now hear of its arri- 
val at that place, having first stormed the fortress of Ahmetzee. 

“The Governor-General is still at Calcutta, but it isexpected he will 
shortly visit Pegue. Hisservantshave already preceded him. His Lord- 
ship’s movements, however, cannot be determined with anything like 
precision just now, as they entirely depend upon the nature of the intelli- 
eee which the next English mail will bring. Should there be war, his 

ordship will, of course, remain at Calcutta. His Excellency, Sir W. 
Gomm was at Delhi on the 18th inst., but has proceeded towards Meerut. 
The only other item of intelligence we have to record is the appointment 
of Viseount Melville, K.C.B., to command the Sirhind division, in the room 
of the late General Godwin, C.B. 


—-j.——-- 


CHINA. 


The following are extracts from a Hong Kong letter of Nov. 11 :— 
_ “There is no new feature to report in the proceedings of the Imperial 
and insergent troops. Constant fighting is going on, with little result on 
either side. The losses of the Imperialists have been considerable, while 
the insurgents have suffered little, which gives them confidence. The Im- 
perialisis have received large reinforcements, and were estimated, of all 
kinda, at about 14,000, and the foreign vessels hitherto employed at Chin- 
kiang-foo bave come down to assist. The fleet of junks, which parsed 





through here on the 13th of September, ordered by the Taoutac, we learn, 
assistance 


was seea close to Woosung, and, unless the insurgents receive 








from Nankin, it is doubtful if they will be able to hold the city for any 
length of time ageinst such a force. 

“The proceedings of his Excellency the American Commissioner and 
the American Vice-Consul, as regards neutrality, are considered some- 
what equivocal, and the rebel chief has addressed a letter oa the subject. 

“The latest news from the north received at Shanghai, contained in the 
Pekin Gazette of the 3d October, mention the safe arrival at Teen-sten of 
the 800,000 peculs of rice from Chekiang province. The Mongols in the 
pe at Pekin consist of 69 officers, 4,000 men, and 400 camp followers. 

bese were the only Mongols that bave come within the great wall.— It is 
difficult to arrive at correct information of the progress of the rebel forces 
in the north. It is not long since they were reported to be within 150 
miles of Pekin.—From Ningpo we learn, under date of the 25th ult., that 
the city was quiet ; but there was an impression that it could be revola- 
tionized, without much disorder, in favour of the new dynasty. 

“ Our dates from Amoy are to the 5th inst. Affairs there seemed ap- 
proaching to a crisis; the fighting had harassed and reduced the rebel 
force, which was in want of provisions and money, and hemmed in by the 
Imperial troops by land and a strong fleet of junks to oppose them on the 
water side. It was expected the city would be retaken. Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul had removed from the consulate to the foreign factories, 
= the capiain of Her Majesty’s ship Hermes was to land a force at night 

ime, 

“* At Canton there is nothing new to mention; the city remains quiet 
and the protective measures are efficient. At Toongkoon, in this pro- 
vince, the people are excited and furious against the mandarins and Tar- 
tars, and there is apprehension that some trouble may spring from it. 

“It is generally understood that his Excellency the Governor Sir 
George Bonbam’s resignation has been accepted by Her Majesty’s Govera- 
ment. His successor has not yet been nominated.” 





A FABLE WORTH ATTENTION. 


Likewise Omar Ibn Abi Bishr relates that Ali, the Commander of the 
Faithful, upon whom be the Peace of God, one day baranguing the People, 
and being interrupted by their clamours, descended from the Tribune and 
began to speak thus; “These People, Othman, and myself, are in the 
same case as the three Bulls, one white, the other red, and the third black, 
which lived in a jungle together with a Lion. Whenever the Lion attack- 
ed one of th: se three Bulls, they, by uniting their forces, repulsed him, so 
that he was unable to devour them. But one day the Lion eaid to the 
black and red Bulls, ‘ The colour of the white Bull will some day cause us 
to be discovered in the jungle in which we dwell. If you would suffer me 
to doso I would eat him up, and thus we should remain securely conceal- 
ed, for no one would be able to discover us, seeing that your colour har- 
monises with mine, and mine with yours.’ The two Bulls, therefore, closed 
their eyes to what was going on, and the Lion having devoured the white 
Bull remained with them, and when he sought to attack them, they united 
together against him. Then turning himself to the red Bull, the Lion 
said, ‘ This black fellow vil! bring disaster upon us, for hiscolour attracts 
the eye. Contrive, therefore, to leave him alone, and I will eat him up, 
and then you and I shall remain here in safety, for the colour of my hide 
resembles yours, and yours and mine are the same.’ Accordingly the 
black Bull was forsaken by the red one and slain by the Lion, who lived 
for a short time in peace with the survivor, until one day he called outto 
him, ‘Oh! red Bull, Iam coming to devour you.’ ‘You to devour me ?’ 
replied the Bull. And the Lion replied, ‘I myself.’ ‘ Since there is no 
help for it, then,’ exclaimed the unfortunate animal, at least wait till I 
have cried out three times.’ The Lion thereupon drew back, and the Bnll 
cried * Not to-day, not to-day doth he slay me; he slew me when he de- 
voured the white Bull ; he slew me when he devoured the white Bull; he 
slew me when he devoured the white Bull.’ Even thus,” continued Ali, 
‘was I lost on the slaughter of Othman ;” and this he repeated three 
times.— Solwan, or Waters of Comfort. 





IS [IT DAYBREAK, OR IS IT NOT DAYBREAK? 


Once again rosy morning dawns upon the earth. The “ Peace and Or- 
der’’ established in Europe at the point of five million bayonets, begins to 
grow nervous. The nightmare of five years loosens its clutch upon the 
breast of the nations ; and we see daylight, and hear the cheerful cock- 
crow. Many a time in this long, dark unrest, misnamed Peace, brave and 
just mea wished that they were dead : the righteous Cause, they said, is 
crushed bopelesely for our generation——“ that which is crooked cannot be 
made straight, and that which is wanting cannot be numbered.” Bat, 
Courage! Courage! The unwearied sun chases his own shadow still ; 
and it is well to be alive, and not dead, when the dawn is breaking, calling 
us to the work and the play of life again. 

No reasofable being in all Europe or America, indeed, believed that 
the years forty-eight and forty-nine left Europe settled, and her destinies 
fixed. Nobody but merchants and money-dealers (who are the blindest of 
God's creatures), believed that; yet when, where, and how soon, the 
trumpet would sound for another wrestle with those huge organized gangs 
called “ governments,” that do bestride the narrow world like a Colossus, 
was to all men problematical enough. Even now, it is far from certain, 
that the war on the Danube, the Caucasus, and the Black Sea, will ever 
spread farther than those boundaries, or will have any effect whatever 
upon the down-trodden nationalities of Europe, beyond one throb, one 
flush of joyful hope; and then, like Sterne’s captive, on the straw of bis 
cell, they may turn again to the dreary task of counting their days and 
years of bondage. One is not yet sure that it is daybreak. 

* * . * * 

Perhaps the great day of deliverance is indeed dawning for Europe. If 
we have truly estimated the resolution and resources of the Russian Czar, 
he will certainly see the quarrel out, and will rely upon bullying En 
land at least, if not France ulso, into inactivity. He knows well the 
tion and peril of the British government ; and has nv doubt that Eng 
will endure all humiliations, trample all treaties, rather than engage in 
aoy war with a powerful adversary. Her seamen, the Czar is aware, 
dominate mightily along the coast of Africa: they are gallant fellows 
when only Athens has to be bombarded, and in the Canton river they are 
sons of thunder ;—but he is safe in believing that they will let bim alone. 

The war, however, is very likely to grow and spread ; no man can tell 
how many Powers will be brought into it. If it last long, America will 
not be able to avoid collisions, and we shall be glad of it. War in a just 
canse is a wholesome exercise, and America and the world grow duil and 
obese for want thereof. Look up ye life-weary exiles of all lands, and see 
if it be not indeed the morning that is red in that Easternsky. * * * 
— The Citizen. 





WOMAN, AND HER DESIGNS. 


Two letters have been addressed to us, urging the claims of this design- 
ing sex, and inquiring what side “ The Citizen” means to take in the 
struggle for the * rights of one half of the human species.” Now we have 
always been of opinion that all the exclusive legal privileger, all the civic 
and political status, all the art and science of all the learned profes- 
sions, and whatsoever other appliances, guarantees, safeguards, entrench- 
ments, men have been able to draw around them are not enougb, never 
have been enough, to mitigate in some sort, the galling female yoke. We 
therefore declare, frankly, for the weaker party. We have, ourself, been 
a slave to women; and this is a bondage from which you cannot ay, 
though you take the wings of the morning—from which no flag on earth, 
no, not the Star-Spangled banner, can shield or save you. Imagine 
women called to the bar—litigation would increase tenfold for the sake of 
consulting the fair bar-maids :—ordained in the church—there would be 
no end of auricular confession; and no Michelet could tell what wild 
work the priestesses would make in families:—elected to the Seaate— 
what statesman could hold his principles or his place? What candidate 
against them could mount the stump of free discussion? What journalist 
could have the boldness todenounce their tergiversation, their corruption, 
their peculation?—for we say deliberately (though it pains our native 
politeness) they would squander the public money upon dress. A short 
time, indeed, would bring us to the state of society depicted in that witty 
and wise French play Le Royaume des Femmes :— 


“La Femme est pleine de valeur, 
De force et de science, 

ENe est Soldat, ou procureur, 
Lois, commerce, finance, 

Elle fait tout.—et son amant? 

Fait la soupe, et garde l'enfant.” 


which our doggrel poet thus translates :— 


Lawyers, merchants, all are ladies, 
Tradies sit in chairs of Science, 
In lily hands the banker's trade is, 
Tn arms they are as brave as lions.— 
At home the goodman spins, or may-'e 
Makes the broth, and minds the baby. 


This te @ tate Of Bociety Koa Teling moogh to coutemplate ; but if 
we were to pursue the movemcnt ¢0 all the consequences it would essa- 








1854. 
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. van’ “ ithoat a 
redly lead te, so wan conld hear of “ Woman's Mission again, w 
shadd For example, consider a transaction of this kind :-— 
Jeune fille, aux yeux seducteurs, 
Prés d’un ga trop sage, 
Pour cacher sea desseins trompeurs, 
Parle de mariage ; 
Le jeane homme modestement 
: Repond, Demandez & maman. 
er, freely rendered, thus :— 
An artfal maid, with eyes seductive, 
Courts a youth of Jrodest carriage, 
And to gain her ends déstructive, 
Speaks to him of marriage. 
The blushing boy, with bashful awe, 
Whispers softly, “ ask mamaw.” 
freeman, or man, contemplate the possibility of such a scene 
blood boiling? We ask these ladies—we ask Mrs. Coe, and 
We tell them that 


Can aay 
without his ) 
the Rev. Miss Brown—what their intentions are. 


mankind will not tamely submit to the new form of government they | 


want to impose; and in the mean time we shall keep an eye on the con- 
spiratresses.— Ibid, 

An Eye vron Russta.—The Kassian corvette Wavarin, 22, aiter a 
thorough refit, was got out of dock this afteraoen. She is now shipping 
her sea stores again, and will be at sea within 24 hours. While the pub- 
lic eye has been kept upon this vessel and the" frigate Aurora, another 
Russian apparition on the Gosport side has hitherto escaped notice. The 
Russian yacht Rognéda (well known in English waters as once the Earl 
of Wilton’s Circassia, a schooner of the Royal Yacht Squadron), now the 

roperty of Prince Nicolas Labanoff de Rostoff, sailed a few days since 
from this harbour, but so quietly that no remark has been made about 
her. She sailed with sealed orders from the Russian Government. This 
fine fast sailing schooner bas been heavily and well armed in all respects. 
She was bound ostensibly for the Pacific, but more truly her commission 
is aroving one. The Prince has lately received a commission appointing 
him a Lieutenant-Commandant in the Imperial navy. Among other im- 
provements fitted to this craft is Canningham’s patent self-reefing top- 
sail, which renders a less number of hands necessary for working the ves- 
sel than would otherwise be required, leaving, consequently, a large pro- 
portion of fightlng men.—Portsmouth letter, Dec. 21. 





A Tuirp Parry.—M. Thiers alone refuses to hear ofthe Fusion. He is 
the champion of the Dauchessof Orleans. He wants the Comte de Paris 
for King, that he may be the Minister of Louis Philippe I1., and not of 
Henry V. He hopes that in the coup d’état which is to upset Bonaparte, 
there may be a revulsion of feeling which will reinstate the Orleans fami- 
ly on the throne. In other words, he wants to make the Legitimists draw 
the chesnnts out of the fire for the Orleanists to crack. This is the direc- 
tion in which M. Thiers is working. M. de Montalembert went to him the 
other day to win him over to the Fusion, but found him inflexible. M.de 
Montalembert cited the names of conspicuous adherents, among others, 
MM. Villemain and Cousin. “ I know that,” replied M. Thiers, “ bat M. 
Cousin, you see, is quite a cousin—I am only a thirdparty.” (Je ne suis 
qu'un tiers.) 

Pension TO Mr. Avaric A. Warts.—We have much pleasure in men3 
tioning that her Majesty bas been graciously pleased, on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Aberdeen, to confer on Mr. Alaric A. Watts, a pension of 
£100 a-year from the Civil List, in consideration of services readered to 
Literature and the Fine Arts. Few men have better deserved the Royal 
recognition, in this substantial form, of their labours in the literary vine- 

ard. For upwards of a quarter of a century the name of Mr. Watts has 
cose prominently before the public. Many of his poetical pieces not only 
indicate a refined mind, but abound with beauties of no common order, 
and have called forth the cordial commendation of Scott, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Rogers, Campbell, and Sir Robert Peel. Of the 
services Mr. Watts has rendered to the fine arts, it is not necessary to say 
one word beyond the fact, that in the course of his long literary career he 
has spent from £40,000 to £50,000, oa pictorial illustrations to his nume- 
rous works in the various branches of literature. 


TALES AND MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


WITH MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MR. OUTRAM, will deliver his second lecture, in the front room of the 








Stayvesart 
Institate, TH(s EVENING, ~atorpay, 14th January, at 8 o’ciock—and the third at the 
same time and place, on Tuesday, 17th instant. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 











ss BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two han m- 
thentic Paintings, by the vost celebrated [talian, Spanish, Flemish, aad Fr-nch ™®. 

from Guido de Sienne, (A.D. 1221,) down to Horace Vernet, is now open tor exhibition gt 

Broadway, near Union Park. Admission 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., toi P.M. 
New York, October 1, 1853. Stas. 


Diep.—At Ventoor, Isle of Wight, on 22d December, Grace Mary, younger 
pov omer of the late Robert Ferguson, Esq., of Blantyre Lodge, Lanarkshire, 
cotiand. 
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o , of this 
Office as a regular travelling Agent, and has gone on a tour through the Seuth 
and West.—Mr. John Nimmo of Toronto continues to transact business gene- 
rally on our behalf, in Canada. 


~ = = = = —-— —= = 
To Sussoxtsers.—Mr. John T. Kempe has entered into the empl 


The office of this Journal is now at 10, Park Place. ==Sstst=~S~S 





Exchange at New York on London, londg @ 1d. 
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Liverpool accounts to the 29th ult., received by the steamer Baltic on 
Thuraday evening, convey hitber but one fact of moment—Lord Palmer- 
ston has quietly retarned to the office in Downing Street, from which he 
so recently withdrew.—What occurred in the Cabinet Councils held during 
the intervening ten days, it is not given to us to know with precision ; but 
it seems pretty clearly established that Lord Aberdeen, having failed to 
patch up his Ministry, has been forced into concessions, in order to coax 
the seceder back to his place. The nature of these concessions is with- 
held from the curious gaze of the public ; but it will probably be made 
apparent, so soon as Parliament assembles. Without doubt, leading arti- 
cles from various journals might be quoted, speculating with great ad- 
roitness upon the adjustment of the points at issue ; but we cannot gather, 
from any that we have seen, such explanations of the whole affair as we 
think it worth while to lay before our readers. Even the “ leading journal,” 
which sarcastically bowed out the retiring Viscount on the 16th ult., bows 
him graciously in again on the 26th. ; and so the Government resumes its 
contemptible and short-sighted policy. 

To apply, in a foreign country, such terms as these to one’s own Ad- 
ministration is no pleasant office, as may well be supposed. Nor is this a 
mere matter of opinion; unfortunately events have proved and continue 
to prove how narrow has been the view of British iaterests, taken during 
many months past by those in whose keeping they are. A war with Rus- 
sia is now imminent, brought on by untimely yielding to the dictation 
and insolence of that power, which might with so mach ease have been 
coerced into a regard for the peace of the world. And how has Russia 
employed the time allowed her for maturing her schemes and strengthen- 
ing her resources? Look to the late intelligence from Persia, where an army 
raised under Russian influences is ready to fall upon the territory of 
Great Britain’s ally, the Porte, or upon Great Britain’s own possessions 
in Upper India, if events sbould render such a course desirable. Look to 
Sweden, where we leara by this arrival, that the autocrat has been busily 
intriguing, and has even threatened to compel a coalition with himself 
against his possible enemies. Look to Siaope in the Black Sea, where an 
overwhelming Russian naval force has destroyed Turkish ships and slangh- 
tered Turkish troops, almost within hearing of the Freneb and British Ad- 
mirals at anchor in the Bosphorus. Look, wes iy, roand the world, and 
mark the evidence of means stealthily,ay, and openly too, garnered ap for 
our annoyance, whilst Lord Aberdeen has been protocolling and protesting. 


—Buat we have ac frequently touched apon these obvi 
refrain now from enlarging apon gg ee ee 











| From the seat of actual war in the East, trustworthy news is very scarce. 
The report of a Turkish victory at Kalefat is contradicted.—As regards 
_ negotiations, there is the usual amount of rumoured arrangements, the 
interest that might be felt in them being entirely neutralized by the mere 
‘force of circumstances. Thus it is admitted generally, that the combined 
| fleets have at length been ordered to proceed to Sebastopol ; and that 
their Commenders are respectfully to request the Russian Admiral to re- 
main in that snug harbour during the winter. It is not unlikely that the | 
invitation may be accepted, seeing that there would be manifest danger | 
in disregarding it, and that the Czar Nicholas can probably wheedle Lord | 
Aberdeen into its withdrawal, so soon as its services are required for | 
pouncing upon an inferior Turkieh force. But on this point we dwelt at 
| Some length, last week. It remains to be seen whetber the Czar’s per- 
| sonal pride will take offence, and blaze out in a declaration of war; or 
whether he will swallow his mortification, and content himself with 
laughing in his sleeve at the ludicrous forbearance of his blockaders. 

Iu the mean time, Louis Napoleon is represented by some of our con- 
temporaries as brimfull of warlike ardour, and most anxious to let slip the 
dogs of war, not only against Russia on behalf of his ally the Sultan, but 
also against Austria, this latter power being now represented as evincing 
a decided preference for a Russian alliance. We confess we cannot satisfy 
ourselves that his Majesty of France is in a whit greater burry to pull the 
beard of the Russian bear, than is our poor nervous Premier, although it 
suits his purposes to have it so understood. Nor do all the fine words 
about the republican and revolutionary “ mission” of France, that we 
occasionally see in print, weaken our conviction that France, during the 
last half century, has been the worst possible stumbling block in the way of 
rational Liberty. It is undeniablethat she can at any moment get upa Re- 
publican bue and cry, that will be echoed far and wide ; but the oft-lauded 
sagacity of Louis Napoleon may well induce him to pause ere he give 
signal for such a war-whoop. The subject might lead to discussions of 
inconvenient length ; we only beg the reader not to yield too ready a 
credence to the common statement, that our mysterious and far-sighted 
friend Louis is about to place himself at the head of a grand democratic 
movement, 

We adverted in our last issue to certain accusations against Prince Al 
bert, to the effect that he is exercising an undue influence over the Cabinet 
We now find them set down in plain terms in one or two of the English 
journals before us ; bat with no such savour of justice, as to render further 
notice of them at present essential. Plausibility is not proof; and we 
should be glad to bave something tantamount to proof spread before us, 
ere we further trouble ourselves or our readers. We beg however to cor- 
rect an absurd error, that occurred in our few words of last week on this 
subject. We were made to speak of King Leopold’s secret visit to Wind- 
sor. The word was written recent. There is not much secrecy in move- 
ments that are chronicled by the Court Circular. 

The Eastern question absorbs public attention ; and we find little else 
that requires comment. The Queen remains quietly at Windsor, during 
all the ministerial troubles, no events seeming to ruffie the smooth surface 
of her happy and dignified private life—so may it long continue! The 
D uke of Norfolk bas resigned his office of Lord Steward of Her Majesty’s 
Household ;—but it is understood that his retirement is totally unconnec- 
ted with politics.—The guid citizens of Glasgow have held a public meet- 
ing on the sabject of Scottish rights, of which our readers already know 
something ; but froma hasty glance at the proceedings, we are not disposed 
to dwell upon them. Lord Eglinton presided. The enemies of Great 
Britain need not flatter themselves that any international ill-will is at the 
root of, or will grow out of this matter. 





General Cass made, or we should rather say delivered, in the U. S. Se- 
nate Chamber, on Wednesday, his promised speech respecting the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. The report of it occupies between ten and eleven co- 
lumns of the Herald ; but we do not propose to make remarks upon it, or 
apon Mr. Clayton’s briefer reply of the next day, at anything like propor- 
tionate length. Why should we? The Senator from Michigan does but 
go over well-trodden ground ; whilst his voluminous arguments vindicate 
the course which Great Britain is pursuing, in claiming for the rights re- 
served by Sir Henry Bulwer when the ratification was exchanged (which 
would not have been exchanged without such reservation) the same res- 
pect that attaches to the Treaty itself. General Cass accuses Mr. Clayton 
of having mystified the Senate in this business; Mr. Clayton exonerates 
himself from the charge ; but it is not for us to adjudicate.—For the rest, 
as we have already said, there are two or three minor points at issue, that 
may safely be entrusted to the respective governments.—We leave the 
stale topic, with two observations. In the first place, Mr. Clayton states, 
and probably with some knowledge of the fact, that Lord Clarendon de- 
sires to cancel the Treaty, but that the American Cabinet will hold on to 
it. The Gods be praised! Lord Clarendon has his hands quite full enough, 
without the general affairs of Central America being thrown once more 
into his cauldron of troubles. In the second place we trust that his dusky 
Majesty of Mosquito does not read the English journals ; butif he be cogni- 
sant of the working of the British “‘ protectorate” of Turkey, let him close 
at once with the ramoured offers of an annuity in exchange for his So- 
vereignty, and look after his own affairs. 

And at the same time that we would counsel the King of Mosquito to close 
with the first good offer that he may receive, we take the opportunity of 
assuring our correspondent, “ No Politician, but a semi-American British 
Reader,” that there is no need to vindicate the character or conduct of 
Sir Henry Bulwer from remarks made three years ago, by Mr. Soulé, 
“ that foreign-born, French Jacobin representative of the American gov- 
ernment at Madrid.” Our indignant reader may perbaps find a malicious 
pleasure in noting elsewhere the ridiculous figure cut by Mr. Soulé ; but 
men calmly outlive the verbal abuse of such as he, come what may as the 
result of their pistol-shots. 

The resolution in favour of a Congressional medal being bestowed upon 
Capt. Ingraham has been passed, almost unanimously, by the House of Re- 
presentatives. 





Happen what may in the political or commercial world, public interest 
is prone to centre upon personal affairs, those especially to which that in- 
definite, but expressive term—scandal—can in any sense be applied. Thus 
it can scarcely be doubted that, during the past week, in glancing at such 
news as may have come to hand from Madrid, nire readers out of ten will 
have forgotten how the destinies of Cuba may be there hanging in the 
balance, and will have eagerly and only fastened upon that famous dou- 
ble duel, to which we briefly alluded, last Saturday. 

It may be remembered that, without a detailed knowledge of the occur- 
rence, we then anticipated the ridicule that could not fail to attach it- 
self to the American Minister to the Court of Spain, from the mere fact 
that he and his son had simultaneously resorted to sword or pistol, by way 
of settling a ball-room squabble. The facts, minutely narrated, bave now 
appeared in print, especially in one of M. Gaillardet’s letters to the Cour- 
rier des Etats Unis, a translation of which, borrowed from a contempora- 
ry, will be found in another page. We regret to say that a perusal of 
them proves Mr. Soulé to be as rash and reckless in the management ofan 
affair of honour, as he is likely to be in the management ofaffairs of State. 
On this point we do not think that there will be two opinions, since fortu- 
nately we can appeal from the story, so partially and yet witbal so neat- 








ly told by M. Gaillardet, to the letter of M. Soulé himeelf therein quoted. 


Whole columns of newspaper correspondence yield in importauce to this 
brief document, wherein the American miuister seems to us to descend to 
the level of the commonest fire-eater. This undignified chzracter he seems 
also to have developped still further, in his subsequent conduct, and on 
the ground itself, when the duel took place. The outcry, raised by large 
portions of the American press at the appointment of this gentleman to. 
the post he occupies, is therefore already most lamentably justified. 

In making these remarks, we would not be understood as implicating 
Mr. Soulé Junior. He could do no otherwise than call the Duke of Alba 
to account for his impertinence ; and that he had more correct notions of 
propriety than his father is evident from the fact, that the original ground 
of quarrel was adjusted. The precise point, on which the young men af- 
terwards fought, is not distinctly related; and indeed, as Toots says in 
the play— it’s of no consequence.” When however the Ministers of the 
three leading powers of the world are found engaged in an affair of this 
sort, the circumstances claim a record, and invite a word of comment.— 
How the~ President of the United States may regard the conduct of his 
country’s representative, we do not know; but if Mr. Soulé were acere- 
dited by any European nation, we incline to think that his diplomatic ser- 
vices would immediately be dispensed with. 

The Press generally has something to say on this occasion ; but nothing 
in the remarks we have seen isso piquant as the expression, “no less a 
personage than the Duke of Alba.” For our parts, we must own that the 
Grandees of Spain have not latterly distinguished themselves in the eyes 
of the world ; nor can we call to mind any special personal prestige that 
hangs about this descendant from a long line of Nobles. Apart from the 
merits of the individuals, and with reference only to such lustre as may be 
reflected by relationship, we take it that it is more honourable to be the 
son of an American Minister, than to be the brother-in-law of the present 
Emperor of the French. 


Mr. John Mitchel’s new journal, The Citizen, duly came before the pub- 
lic on Saturday last, and was welcomed in the most acceptable way--by 
the sale of forty thousand copies. Those who relish the “pitch it into 
him” style will probably find in it a weekly treat, more particularly those 
who can gloat over abuse, in season and out of season, of every thing Bri- 
tish. For, be it observed, it is carefully edited ; the same spirit prevails 
throughout all its departments. We cite, as an instance, the case of those 
unfortanate Jrish emigrants landed recently in dire distress at Philadel- 
phia, whose rights were liberally, humanely, and euccessfully vindicated 
by the British Consul at that port. The facts are stated at some length, 
and an editorial warning is given to “ reckless speculators and rascally 
agents, who are hired to shove poor Irish tenants off by any means, any- 
where ;”’ and yet strange to say, you may search in vain throughout the 
statement, for the remotest allusion to the source of the relief awarded. 

We cannot promise our readers to take up the cudgels continuously 
against The Citizen, or to run with it a perpetual tilt. The eyes of Argus 
and the arms of Briareus would not suffice for such a task: and there is 
small reason to fear that the Old Country will be revolutionised or imperil- 
led by the tirades of an Irish journal published in New York.—In courtesy, 
however, to a new-comer we quote elsewhere part of its first leading arti- 
cle, and the whole of one of its lighter contributions. We need scarcely 
say which we prefer.—The former is headed “ One Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred and Fifty Four ;”’ but we substitute a heading of our own. 





Only a fortnight bas elapsed, since it was our unpleasant duty to regis- 
ter the burning of the Great Repubiic, chiefest of clipper ships ; only 
month, since we condoled with the Messrs. Harper, on the destruction of 
their vast publishing establishment. And now we have again the disa- 
greeable task of noting down the occurrence of another disastrous fire, 
by which, if the loss to individuals be not so great as on the preceding oc- 
casions, the public loss will be more sensibly felt.—We allnde, of course, to 
the fire of Suntlay morning last, which in a brief space swept away the 
well known Metropolitan Hall, and the Lafarge Hotel which was on the 
point of being opened. The particulars of this event are familiar to most 
of our readers, and we shall not cite them ; but we may be allowed an ex- 
pression of deep regret at the City being thus deprived of its magnificent 
Hall, wherein so many popular assemblages have been held, and wherein 
we have so often been entranced by musical performances, from the days 
of the vocal gymnastics of Jenny Lind down to those of Jullien’s unri- 
valled instrumentation. Alas! we fear that New York will not speedily 
have another Metropolitan Hall ; and for the best of all possible reasons 
—the investment was unprofitable. Clipper ships by scores are afloat and 
on the stocks; vast printing and publishing establishments are rebuilt 
(although some persons honestly believe that an interdiction of all new 
books for a few years would be a mighty boon for Literature and Know- 
ledge) ; superb hotels are springing into existence, flattering our pride and 
fostering our extravagance. A Phoenix in short is hatched amid the ashes of 
every conflagration ; but alas! Music and Oratory and Horticalture aad 
Magic, and all the better and the worse ministrants to the taste or the ca- 
riosity of the masses, must slink back to cramped spaces, and be seen er 
heard between dingy walls. 


A sensible article from the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, in respect to 
the rejection, by the Sardinian government, of Signor Foresti, appointed 
U. &. Consul to Genoa, will be found in a preceding columao. We, long 
ago, spoke to the same purpose ; and we are glad of an opportunity of re- 
newing, as it were, an expression of our sentiments. 





A late arrival from California announces the good news of the defeat 
and dispersion of that desperado band which, under the guidance of a Col. 
Walker, recently seized a portion of Lower California, aad impadently im- 
provised a government. The truth of the story is doubtful ; it is the one- 
sided Mexican account. But it seems certain that a reinforcement of two 
hundred and fifty adventurers openly sailed from San Francisco, on the 
13th ult., to aid and abet the outrageous enterprise. The excuse assigned 
by the Alta California for the non-interference of the authorities, when 
this second batch of marauders started, is sufficiently naive. The igno- 
rance of the General commanding, or the remissness of subordinates, is the 
plea, “for,” says our contemporary, “his orders are strict, and he is deter- 
mined to obey them.” This is almost equal to the “ vigorous and deter- 
mined attitude” said, for mary months past, to have been assumed by 
France and England on the Eastern question ! 

By the way, hereabouts, military spirit is not eo rampant. An attempt 
bas been made by an organized association to procure Volunteers for ser- 
vice in Turkey, under the modest name of Emigrants. At a meeting, the 
other day, reported by the daily press, we find no more than nine names 
banded in. It must not, however, be forgotten that Turkey is scarcely 
ripe for annexation. Fillibusterism thrives upon spoils. 





A slaving-schooner arrived here last week from the Western coast of 
Africa, in charge of Lt. De Camp, of the U.S. frigate Constitution, which 
had captured her under suspicious circumstances.—Late accounts from 
Havanna speak of five vessels fitting out in Cuba for this monstrous traf 
fic. There will be watchful eyes upon them, notwithstanding all the long 
stories about Africanization. 


When we penned a paragraph for our last number mentioning the find- 
ing of the steamer San Francisco, in distress at sea, it was not knowa 
in this city whether she had been abandoned or otherwise. Seen subse- 
quently by another veasel, it is satisfactory to record that the San Fran~ 
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eisce’s decks were crowded with people.—Several revenue eutters and one 
or two steamers are cruising in search of her ; and it is to be hoped that, 
even if they be unsuccessful, the disabled steamer may be safely navi- 
gated into St. Thc mas’s, whence we trust to hear tidings of her. 

"P. 8. Friday Evening.—As we were going to press, an Extra was is- 
sned from the Express office, of which we annex a summary. It is, as will 
be seen, a chequered account of good and evil, and will deeply arouse the 
sympathies of the commanity. 

Br. ship Three Belles, from Glasgow, arrived at this port this evening, 
falling in with steamship San Francisco on the 30th of December. 

_ San Francisco was in lat. 38, lon. 59, when fallen in with.—Mr. 
Aspinwall and Capt. Watkins, of the ship, have gone to Liverpool in the 


ship Antartic. 
he Steamer is said to have foundered on the night of the 5th. 


The belief is that 240 lives are lost. 

The Three Belles took from the steamer 140 passenger. The bark 
Kitty, for Boston, and ship “Intartic took the remainder. . 

Forraer.—Col. Gates, Major Merchant, Col. Burke, Captain J add, 
Lient. Tremont, Lieut. Loeser, and Lieut. Van Vost, with all of the ladies, 
were put on board of the bark Kitty of Boston. 

On the 28th of December, Lieut. C. J. Winder, and J. G. Chandler were 
put on the ship Antartic, and have gone to Liverpool. Major J. F. Wyse 
and Lieut. W. A. Winder in this ship and are here. The men and women 
of the command are divided unequally among the other sbips. 

Col. J. W. Washington, Maj. Taylor and wife, Capt. H. B. Field and Lt. 
Smith were washed overboard on the first night of the gale. 

W. A. Wixver, Com. Officer. 

It will be observed that the official statement entirely contradicts the 
ramour that 240 lives are lost. Peace be with those who have perished ! 
Let us hope that they are limited to the five persons who are named ! 


From a word or two elsewhere, disparaging the boasted luxury and 
splendour of the hotels of this metropolis, we would not have it inferred 
that we do not see, with the general eyes of approbation, the many signs 
of vigorous enterprise with which our Broadway is crowded. Amongst 
those which are conspicuous—not for external architectural effect—but 
for interesticg purposes, admirable arrangements, and liberal scale, is the 
new Bookeelling establishment of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., in the 
building formerly occupied by The New York Society Library.—At the 
first moment of leisure, we promise ourselves a lounge amidst its well- 
stocked shelves; and awaiting that rare boon (we mean the leisure), we 
invite our readers to precede us. 





The Canadian Legislative Session is to commence on the 16th of next 
month. 
Mr. Outram’s Scottish musico-historical lectures are much commended 
by the daily press. 


Sr. Gzorce’s Sociery or New Yorx.—An election of officers of this 
Society for the ensuing year was held at the Astor House on Tuesday 
evening, 10th instant, which resulted in the choice of the following gentle- 
men, namely: President—William Young, Esq. ; First Vice President — 
Dr. Bradshaw; Second do.—Thomas Knock, .; Treasurer—Robert 
Bage, Esq.; Seeretaries—Edward F. Ward and M. B. Burnett, Esqrs. ; 
Chaplains—Right Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Provisional Bishop of New York, 
and Rev. Dr. Neville ; Stewards for Annual Festial--M. B. Burnett, B. 
P. Gurney, C. G. Hook, Francis Rider, R. Bainbridge, and J. T. Tap- 
scott, Esqrs. 

Dr. Beales. who bas during the last five years filled the office of Presi- 
dent with well-appreciated honour to himself, and great advantage to the 
Bociety, declined a re-election. 

The late Concert given for the benefit of the Charitable Fund netted 
rather more than $1000, to which, is to be added the liberal sum of $125, 
eontributed by M. Jullien himself. 











CHEERING NEWS FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Provincia Finances.—-The great increase in the revenue of this Pro- 
vince during the year 1853, isa fact generally well known, and cannot 
but be a matter of rejoicing, as indicating a high state of prosperity, and 
general well-doing, among the people of New Brunswick. As the amount 
of revenue collected far exceeds what is usually required to meet the 
ordinary experditures and appropriations, it has been wisely resolved, by 
the Executive Government, to pay off the debts of the Province; and on 
this day—the last of the year—we have very great zatisfaction in an- 
nouncing thet the whole of the funded debt of the Province, and all the 
floating debt, except the sums due the Savings Banks, are fully paid and 
satisfied! The amounts due the Savings Banks cannot be paid off, being 
in the nature of a trust-fund for safe keeping ; and to provide for the 
amounts so due, a measure will be submitted to the Legislature, at its 
next session, for creating a sinking fund to redeem the amounts thus held 
in trust by the Province, and so leave it without a shilling expense ! 

It is a proud feeling for New-Brunswick that it thus enters upon the 
rr 1854, with its resources in a flourishing condition, and absolutely 

of debts, Very few of the British Colonies, if any, are at this mo- 
ment in such a satisfactory financial position in every respect, as our be- 
loved Province. 

Let it not be forgotten, that New-Brunswick pays its own Civil List of 
£14,500 per year ; and that from this Civil List there is a surplus fund, 
which has gradually accumulated, from year to year, under careful 
management, until the amount now peel reaches Thirty Thousand 
Pou So that, besides a revenue sufficiently ample for all necessary 
Fervor. after paying off the Provincial debts, there is still a sum of 
a ty Thousand Pounds applicable to the general improvement of the 

ntry. 

No arguments we could use, or statements we could make, would so 
thoroughly convince the people of New-Brunswick of the able and satis- 
factory management of their affairs, as the gratifying information we 
this day have the happiness of laying before them. 

Let every inhabitant of New-Brunswick rejoice that his Country enjoys 
such a high state of prosperity; that it is about to enter upon another 
year freed from debts, and with the most cheering prospects as to its fu- 
tare career. And let all hearts be thankful to the Giver of all Good, for 
the manifold blessings which have been shed upon the people of this 
favoured and prosperous land!—.Vew Brunswicker, Dec. 31. 


Derexce or tae CoLonies.—Considerable discussion has recently been 
carried on in the Colonial journals in consequence of the reported inten- 
tion of the Imperial authorities to reduce the number of troops at present 
stationed in all the British North American Colonies, and in some of 
them, at least, to withdraw the troops altogether. We believe that this 
is correct, and next season the number of soldiers stationed in these Co- 
lonies will be materially reduced. Two reasons are given for this mea- 
sure—first, that the people of this portion of Her Majesty’s dominions are 
now in a position to supply a sufficient force to control their own internal 
affairs, and maintain order throughout the Country ; and secondly, that 
the threatening aspect of affairs in Europe may cause Great Britain to re- 
quire, at no distant day, all her present available forces. 

With these we perfectly agree, and we doubt not, so will the people of 
New-Brunswick. The Parent Country has thus far protected us with the 
immense resources of the Empire, and we have not been called upon to pay 
® farthing for our defences. But the time has now arrived when we 
should cease to be a burthen on our brethren at home. Our trade is in- 
creasing, and our resources are gradually expanding, and we are thus 
being placed in & position to aid, rather than to retard, the general poli- 
cy of the Empire, and to diminish the liabilities to which England is sub- 

No true British subject will dispute this principle. The Home 
Government has Frotastea us in infancy, and conducted us to astate of 
adolescency, which is being rapidly succeeded by a more mature age; and 
we have it now in our power to do something for ourselves. At least we 
should be capable of managing our own internal affairs without any fur- 
ther charge upon the people of England. And that we are so, there can- 
notbe adoubt. We are now in a position to maintain the greatest order 
we | ourselves, and respect for the laws ; and if the Parent Country 

aire more troops near the heart of the Empire, in case of a strug- 

e agen pepe > = raga flatter ourselves that these Co- 

urnish her with some thousan 
do discredit to their Country. a scien ttenes 
The invaluable assistance given by the armed force sent out last season 


be a hard case if we cannot properly regulate our own domestic concerns 
without Imperiai aid.—Jbid. 


ExTraorprnaky News From AustraLia.—The following extraordinary in- 
telligence is contained in a letter received by Mr. Joseph Abraham, of 
Bristol, from a relative in Hobart Town, and kindly,banded to us by the 
latter gentlem For really startling mw it beats every thing 
that has yet reached usfrom that golden land. Mr. Abrabam, from the’per- 
sonal knowledge which he has of his relative, knows he would not impose 
upon others, and does not believe he is likely to be imposed upon himself. 
If therefore, the account be true, we!l may the writer say, “ Goodness only 
knows where all this will end!” Some conjectures have been recently 
ventured that the auriferous yield, which was apparently lessening, had 
seen its best days ; bat, if the intelligence contained in the subjoined let- 
ter be true, we are now only coming to the genuine deposit. ell may it 
be called a quarry of gold,” if 18,000 ounces have been taken out in three 
days by a few persons :—‘ Hobart Town, Sept. 8, 1853.-Knowing how 
deeply interesting any news respecting Australia must be to you, I write 
to inform you of a great discovery that has again been made on the Gee- 
long side, about 56 miles from the town. They have been digging very 
deep, and have come on a table of gold about 100 feet from the surface, ap- 
parently inexhaustible. All I can tell you respecting it is that the peo- 
ple’s made are partly turned from the immense enya ne Every tubful 
of earth they raise from these holes conta‘as pounds weight of gold. The 
more they dig the more inexhaustibie it appears. At Geelong a tumult 
has broken out among the diggers. The Government has sent up all the 
military to quell the disturbances, and the marines of her Majesty’s ship 
Electra are mounting guard at the Treasury, and the sailors of the above 
steamer of war mount sentry at the banks. The military from Van Die- 
men’s Land are about to be despatched to Melbourne to aid the military 
already there. Goodness only knows how all this will end !—Hobart 
Town, Sept. 5. By the steamer from Geelong this day I find that a gold 
quarry has been discovered near Geelong, 100 to 130 feet from the sur- 
face of the earth, putting all other diggings in the shade ; 18,000 ounces 
have been taken out in three days by a few persons, and one person has 
got a lump weighing 190 pound in one solid piece. This is no exaggera- 
tion, and the greatest excitement prevails.”—Bristol Journal. 


Appointments. 


The Government have adopted the suggestions thrown out so frequently, and 
from so many quarters, during the discussion on the India Bill last session, to 
convert the place of one of the Joint Secretaries of the Board of Control into a 
permanent office. Sir Thomas Redington, K.C.B., is epppetet to the perma- 
nent secretaryship under the new arrangement.—Robert Macfarlane, Esq., Ad- 
vocate, to be Sheriff of the shire of Renfrew.—Mr. W. Brodie, now unpaid at- 
taché to H.M. Legation at Stockholm, unpaid attaché to the Embassy at Con 
stantinople.—The Master-General of the Ordnance has appointed Lt.-Col. the 
Hon. Robert E. Boyle, Coldstream Guards, to be his secretary, in the room of 
Capt. Lord Clarence Paget, R.N., resigned.—Niven Moore, Esq., now HM. Con- 
sul at Beyrout, to be H.M. Consul-General in Syria.—The Hon. H. Elliot, now 
Secretary to H.M. Legation at the Hague, to be Secretary to I.M. Legation at 
Vienna. 








Arup. 


War-Orrice, Drc. 23.—2d yr of Drag Gds; Lt Dyne, from 10th Lt Drags, 
to be Lt, v Clements, app to 15th Lt Drags. 3d Drag Gds; Cor Wright to be Lt, 
w-p,V Winterbottom, dec; Serj-Maj Blenkinsop to be Cor, w-p (Riding Master), 
v Wright. 4th Lt Drags; Lt Hartman, from 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Warde, 
pro, w-p, to an Unatt Co. 9th Lt Drags; Cor Rich to be Lt, b-p, v Young, who 
ret; Cor Blair, from 16th Lt Drags, to be Cor,v Rich. 10th Lt Drags; Lt Bird, 
from 15th Lt Drags, to be Lt, v Dyne, app to 2d Drag Gds. 15th Lt Drags; Lt 
Clements, from 2d Drag Gds, to be Lt, v Bird, app to 10th Lt Drags. 19th Regt 
of Ft; Lt Chippindall to be Capt, b-p, v Moore, who ret; Ens Godfrey to be Lt, 
b-p, v Chippindall; H Mitford, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Godfrey: 27th Ft; Lt 
Carnegie, from 7th Ft, to be Lt, v Kidd, app Paymaster, 27th Ft. 40th Ft; Lt 
and Adjt Wise to be Capt, bp. v Morley, who ret; Lt Blyth to be Capt, b-p, v 
Candler, who ret; Ens Baddeley to be Lt, b-p, v Wise; E Tod, Gent, to be Ens, 
b-p, v Baddeley; C Brooke, Gent, to be Ens, b-p; Ens Buckle, to be Adjt, v 

ise, pro. 58th Ft; T Fitzgerald, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Johnstone, who ret. 
60th Ft; Maj Spence to be Lt-Co!, w-p, v Nesbitt, dec; Capt the Hon H Aa 
to be Maj, w-p, v Spence; First Lt Feilden to be Capt, w-p, v Powys: See Lt 
MacQueen to be First Lt, w-p, v Feilden. 62d Ft; Ens Wombwell to be Lt, b-p, 
v Roberts, who ret; B Ramsay, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Wombwell. 63d Ft; Lt- 
Col Stoyte, from Inspect Field Officer of a Recruit Dist to be Lt-Col, v Pole, who 
ex; Maj Swyny to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Stoyte, who ret; Capt Lindesay to be Maj, 
b-p, v Swynyi Lt Barclay, to be Capt, b-p, v Lindesay; Ens Hunt, to be Lt, b-p, 
v Barclay; T Morgan, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Haunt. 7ist Ft; Capt Viscount 
Kirkwall, from 92d Ft, to beCapt, v Horne, who ex. 92d Ft; Capt Horne, 
from 71st Ft, to be Capt, v Viscount Kirkwall, who ex. 97th Ft; Lt Hawkins, 
to be Capt, b-p, v Gowan, who ret; Ens Cannon, to be Lt, bp, v Hawkins; D 
M‘Gregor, Gent, to be Ens, bp, v Cannon. 2d WI Regt; Ens Waldron, to be 
Lt, b-p, v Bovill, pro. 3d WI Regt; C Higman, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Quill, 


pro. Rae 
Srarr.—Lt-Col Pole, from 63d Ft, to be Inspect Field Officer of a recruit dist, 
v Stoyte, who ex. 
Orrick oF OrpNANCE, Dec. 22.—RI Regt of Artillery; Sec Lt Strange to be 
Lt, v Garvey, dec; Sec Lt Lyon to be First Lt, v Leonard, dec. 


The youthful Earl of Carrick has entered the Household Troops as Lieutenant 
in the Grenadier Guards.—Capt. Moore, 19th, is about to retire from the ser- 
vice, and Lieut. Chippendale and Ensign Godfrey will succeed to the vacant 
steps.—The 80th, on its return to England next year, will have four ensigncies 
to fill, the 51st two, and 18th one. 


RESIGNATION OF THE DePuty-ADJUTANT-GENERAL.—Major-Genl. Wetherall, 
whose appointment to be deputy-adjutant-general of the army, was hailed with 
the general acclamations of the service, has, we much regret to learn, resigned 
his office. The universal regards and regrets of the army follow his retirement. 
Col. Torrens, from the quartermaster-general’s department, is named as suc- 
cessor to Major-Genl. Wetherall, as deputy-adjutant-general ; and Lt-Col. Cun- 
yoqpene, from the 27th Regiment, it is stated, will be appointed to the vacancy 

n the quarter-master-general’s department. Major-Genl. Wetherall was offered 
the adjutant-generalship, but he declined it on grounds honourable to him as 
ah officer and a gentleman. It is stated at the clubs that he is to succeed Maj.- 
Genl. Rowan in Canada as general commanding the forces. Some months must 
elapse before Sir George Cathcart can enter upon his new duties, and Major- 
Genl. Wetherall remains to act for a time. 


MovemeEnts.—It is stated that the 17th and 63d Regiments, at present form- 
ing part of Dublin garrison, are to embark for service in the Mediterranean. 
According to the Limerick Chronicle, the 23d Fusiliers, the 35th, and the 82d 
are all under orders for India. 


Dr. CuurcH’s BREECH-LOADING Cannon.—A final trial was made on Friday 
of two cannons that have been prepared to be sent to Woolwich. They were 
fired 50 times with heavy charges of powder and ball with perfect saccess. No 
defect in any respect could be pointed out by the best judges. Upon this plan 
heavy ship guns can be loaded and fired and brought into position by two men 
five times in a minute, and a field-piece eight times ina minute. The gun 
heats very little.— Birmingham Journal. 


THe COLONELCIES OF Mixit1A.—The late Earl of Dartmouth was colonel of 
the Staffordshire Militia. Upon his decease no colonel in chief has been ap- 
ointed. Nor will there be any second colonel appointed to future vacancies. 
n future there will be only one colonel in each regiment. The lieutenant-colo- 
nel will, in reality, therefore, command the regiment, and there will be two ma- 
jors. The lieutenant-colonel is generally an efficient soldier—a retired officer of 
the line, whilst the chief was frequently the lord lieutenant of the county him- 
self, old, perhaps without experience, or a young son or nephew, put over the 
head of an efficient officer. The experience of Lord Palmerston has enabled 
him to remedy this, and to secure a greater efficiency in this constitutional and 
useful force.— Observer. 


Navy. 


APPoInTMENTS.—Capts. R. Warren to command the Cressy, 80, screw steam” 
ship, commissioned at Sheerness; T. 8. Brock, additional, to the Britannia, 
120, flagship of Vice-Adml. Dundas, C. B., Commander-in-Chief on the Mediter- 
ranean station.-Commr. Dorville to the Cressy.—Lts. Beamish tothe Excel- 
lent, v. Tarnour to the Cressy; H. Clavering to the Hogue, 60; A.B. Warre 
and L. H. Versturme to the Cressy; W. Graham to the eim, 60; G. L. Su- 
livan to the Vesuvius; A. Bagley to the Racehorse, 14.—Paymasters, G. Grant 
to the Juno, 26; W. Burke to the Cressy; E. A. Smith to the Poictiers at Cha- 
tham.—Chaplains, Revd. F. J. M. Evans to the Boscawen, 70, flag-ship of Rear- 
Adml. Fanshawe; Rev. J. Gurney to the Cressy; Rev. J. J. Harrison to the 
Leopard.—Surgeon J. Barker, M.D. to the Monarch, 84. 


Obituary. 


MARIANNE, MancHioness WELLESLEY.—The death of this lady occurred on 
the 17th ult., at her apartmcnts in Hampton Court Palace, after a short illness. 
The Marchioness was daughter of the late Richard Caton, Esq., of Maryland, 
and grand-daughter of the celebrated William Carrol, of Carrolstown, who 
signed the original declaration of American Independence. One of Lady Wel- 
lesley’s sisters was Mrs. Mac Tavish, another is Duchess of Leeds, and another 
the Dowager Lady Stafford.—Lady Wellesley married, Ist, Robert Paterson, 
Esq.; and, 2ndly, 29th Oct., 1825, Richard, late Marquis Wellesley (eldest bro- 
ther of Arthur Ist Duke of Wellington); by whom, who died 26th Sept., 1842, 
she had no issue. Her Ladyship was for many years Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Queen Adelaide. 

It may not, perhaps, be very generally known that the Marchioness’s sister- 
in-law, Miss Paterson—a famous beauty in her day—was the first wife of the 
ex-King, Jerome Bonaparte, and is still alive; being resident in America, and 








for the protectian of our fisheries, proves that England is fully determined 
to protect us from foreign intrusion and annoyance, and it vill certainly 


known as Mrs. Bonaparte Paterson. She was married to Jerome when he was 
captain of a vessel, during the Consulate of Napoleon; but, on the establishmen 
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of the French Empire, it pleased the new Sovereign to make Jerome a King, 
with the proviso that his tiful American wife should be divorced. By Mise 
Paterson Jerome had a son, who is now a citizen of the United States, and ap- 
pears to be entitled to the position of a French Prince of the Imperial dynasty. 
—Londin Ill. News. 

Lapy Eatinron.—Coming 80 soon after Lord Eglinton’s appearance at the 

t meeting of Thursday night, the intelligence of the sudden demise of Lad 

Eglinton, received yesterday n this city, had astartling and solemn effect. e 
believe her ladyship had been for some time past suffering from anearism. Her 
state, however, was not considered dangerous when her noble husband left Eg- 
linton Castle on Thursday afternoon, for the purpore of attending the Sc 
Rights meeting, in our City Hall, in which he had promise®to move one of the 
resolutions. During the - ht her logan became worse, and she expired at 
4 o’clock on the morning of Friday. Her ladyship, a daughter of Charles New- 
comen, ., and widow of Richard Howe Cockerell, Esq.. was married in 
1841 to the Earl of Eglinton and Winton, by whom she has left issue, Archibald 
William Lord Montgomerie, born 1841; Lady Egidia, born 1843; Hon Seton 
Montolieu, born 1846; and Hon. George Arnulph, born 1848, Theresa, Coun- 
tess of Eglinton, was beloved and respected while living, and her age Tn 
qualities wil be held in remembrance alike by the rich and the poor. istin- 
guished by great personal beauty, the countenance was only the reflex of a no- 
ble mind and a gracious heart. From the happy day on which she arrived at 
the ancestral seat of Lord Eglinton, she became endeared to every inhabitant, 
but especially to the poor around Eglinton Castle, whose wants, in the season 
of trial and distress, were never ieft unsupplied by a hand which responded to 
every good claim. The excellent Ragged School of Ayr, and all kindred insti- 
tutions in the west of Scotland, had her ea teed for a zealous friend, and she 
never seemed so happy as when attending the examination of some band of poor 
scholars picked up from the streets. But her good deeds were not confined to 
one spot. In Ireland, while Lord Eglinton officiated as Viceroy, brief as was 
the period of their residence there, it sufficed to make her ladyship’s character 
fully known to her warm and impulsive countrymen, who will, we are sure, 
mingle their regrets at her sudden death with the sincere sorrow which ani- 
mates the Scottish heart.— Glasgow Commonwealth, Dec. 17. 


Tue Rev. Dr. WarpLtaw.—The Patriot thus announces the death of a gen- 
tleman extensively known beyond the limits of the community which he adorn- 
ed:—It is our melancholy duty to announce to the Congregational body the lose 
of one of its brightest ornaments by the decease of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw. We 
have received the intelligence too recently to de | my to so great_ a name and 
so bright a character, and can at this moment do no more than mingle our 
griefs with those of our brethren in all parts of the United Kingdom at this so 
great a loss; remembering, however, amidst our lamentations, the rich legacies 
of piety and learning which the venerable deceased has bequeathed to the Evan- 
gelical Nonconformist Church. 


A Dvusse.porr Artist.—The Diisseldorf school of painting has lost one of 
its eminent artists in the person of the gure painter T. P. Hasenclever, some of 
whose best productions have been admired in the Diisseldorf Gallery in Broad- 
way, and at the Crystal Palace. One of these represents one of the popular 
scenes of 1848, the workmen of a small town in Germany, bringing a revolu- 
tionary petition to the congregated magistrates. It is full of life and character 
though exaggerated and mannered. Hasenclever established his reputation by 
his earlier paintings, such as ‘‘ Hieronymous Jobs,” “The Wine Tasters,”’ 
‘“* The Reading-Room.” “ The Smoker,” and other pieces, all of them marked 
by humour and joviality. He was born in the year 1810 at Remschidt, in Duke- 
dom Berg, and studied the art in Diisseldorf and Miinnehen. He leaves a wife 
and three children. 


Aw Iratian AvutTuor.—-Thommaso Grossi, next to Manzoni, the most distin- 
guished literary man of Italy, has just died. Though the author of several po- 
etical works, he is best known in England as the writer of ‘‘ Marco Visconti,” 
one of the few good Italian novels. He was the bosom friend of Manzoni and 
Massimo d’Azeglio, and although, like the former, he did not take any active 
part in politics, curiously enough he was the notary who drew up and attested 
the act of fusion between Piedmont and Lombardy in 1848. Grossi was only 
sixty-five years of age, and was as much beloved for the sweetness and suavity 
of his disposition as admired for his literary talents. 


Suddenly in Banff, John Pringle, Esq., Sheriff Substitute of Banffshire.—Capt. 
W. Rannie, late of H. M. 10th Foot.—H. I. Scrope, Esq., Lt. Royal Regt——At 
Hobart-town, Van Diemen’s Land, Dr. Shanks, Deputy. Inspector-Gen. of Army 
Hospitals.—At Farrington Gurney, near Bristol, John S. Hasted, Esq., R. N.— 
At Canterbury, H. Tiddeman, Esq., late of H.M. 75th Regt.—At Alloa-park, N. 
B., Philadelphia, the Countess of Mar and Kellie, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir Charles Granville Stuart Monteath, of Choseburn and Mansfield, Bart.—At 
Clifton, Capt. Edwards, late of H. M. 17th Foot.—At Madras, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Gordon, Adjutant.General.—Francis Meagher, Esq., a distinguished member of 
the Irish Bar.—In London, England, on the 15th ult., Mrs. James Fisher, relict 
of the late James Fisher, +} of that city, deeply regretted by friends and con- 
nections in Newmarket, C. W.—At Boston, Col. Thos. H. Perkins, a highly es- 
teemed member of the mercantile community.—Major Thomas Bowen, Poor 
Law auditor for South Wales. The lamented gentleman was found dead in his 
chair. He was formerly in the Prince of Wales’s regiment of hussars.—General 
Hugo, a most distinguished Colonel of the Empire, and uncle of Victor Hugo, 
has died, at an advanced age, at Tulle. He was neglected by Louis Napoleon, 
on account of his nephew’s (the poet) implacable resistance to the second Em- 
pire.—The Duke de Casigliano, lately bethrothed to a daughter of Queen Chris- 
tina.—General Juan Antonio Lavalleja, Acting President of the Republic of 
Uragwey. and leader of the 33 devoted patriots who hoisted the standard of re- 
volt in 1825, which eventually ended in the independence of the Oriental State 
of Urugugy.—Lately, M. Arnold Scheffer, brother of the celebrated painter, Ary 
Schefigr, and a well-known writer in the Nationa/, under the management of 
Armatd Carrel._-Comte Vincente de Tabasz Kronowski, Hereditary Comman- 
der of the Order of Malta, Chevalier of several other Orders, and one of the 
most distinguished neblemen of Gallicia. 


jAusic. 


The destruction of Metropolitan Hall compels the Philharmonic Society te 
give its second Concert, this evening, at the Tabernacle, in Broadway. Lovers 
of high-class music will not be kept away by this mere change of locality. 





A long and elaborate critique on Mr. Eisfeld’s second Classical Quartette 
Soirée is unavoidably crowded out. 


M. Jullien, we regret to hear is a heavy loser by the burning of the last scene 
of his triumphs. New York, too, loses his promised ball ; in place of which he 
gives a single Concert at Niblo’s Theatre, on Wednesday evening next. 


Oranta. 


Broapway.—Spectacle is still the order of the evening, nor are there yet any 
signs of exhaustion in the flowing ‘‘ Cataract of the Ganges.” So much the 
better for the critic, whose task is thereby lightened.— A new Comedietta, under 
the title of ‘‘ Domestic Economy” has been played during the week, and may 
therefore be presumed to have met with success. The popular names of Miss J. 
Gougenheim and Mr. Davidge are in the cast. 





Burton’s.—That merry farce ‘“ To Parents and Guardians,” in which Messrs. 
Placide and Burton, and Miss Robertson, are seen to great advantage, and to 
which we did full justice when it first appeared, has been deservedly running, 
since Monday.—In “Masks and Faces,”’ Mr. Fisher has assumed the part of 
Triplet, the starveling poet, and renders it with remarkable truthfulness and 
effect.—On Thursday evening, a new two-act piece, “‘ Married by Force,” from 
an American pen, was produced ; the scene and personages, judging from the bill, 
must be Spanish. It shall have attention next week.—There seems to be a 
brisk gearch after novelties just now, both here and at Wallack’s ; nor can we 
pretend to keep accouut of all that is served up for the public entertainment. 


Watuack’s.—The chief event of the week has been the production, on Thars- 
day, of “* A Bachelor of Arts,” a comedietta taken from the French On demande 
un Gouverneur, touching which we copied a most clever bit of criticism into 
these columns, three weeks ago, on occasion of its being launched before a Lon- 
don audience. We need not therefore now recapitulate the plot, which, if not 
the most natural in the world, has the immense merit of being fresh and 
piquant. It turns upon a blasé man about town answering an advertisement 
for a Tutor, just by way of a frolic, and being forced to assume the fanctions of 
one through the very medium of his disqnalifications. This part, to which all 
the others are very subordinate, was taken by Mr. Lester, and a very arduous 
part it is. He did it the most ample justice, taking up its abundant and telling 
points both in comic and serious vein. On the first night, however, the third 
act was too much spun out, and went somewhat heavily. This, we fancied, was 
partly owing to a lack of spirit on the part of the other characters, who might 
have thrown a little more of astonishment into their air and bearing, when the 
hitherto discreet Tutor assumes drunkenness for a special purpose, of which they 
are ignorant. From this remark we would except Mr. Thompson, who, on the 
contrary overdid his part, notwithstanding that the house by its vehement ap- 
plause pronounced a different verdict. This extreme vigour is not usual with 
him. Chasteness of style is bis habitual characteristic. His name too, Andrew 
Wylie, supposes a Scotchman. He was not one by any means ; though there 
were bits of his acting that exhibited marked ability—Mr. Dyott played a re- 
spectable elderly gentleman, in respectable fashion ; and we must give young 


Mr. Vincent some credit for his personification of the pupil_—With a curtail 
ment of the third act, and a little more closeness inplaying that portion, the 
piece seems clearly destined for a run. Acts I and II are capital. 
To this was added a most laughable trifle, “‘ A Pretty Piece of Business,” 
full of fan and droll hits, done to a tarn by Messrs. Brougham and Walcot, (re- 
tively the impadent and the bashful man,) and Mesdames Conwuy, Ste- 
— San. They are all at home in it; and we say decidedly, see it! 
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' Mowatt the rapid progress which I made in my studies at these ages. 
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New Dooks. 

AvropioGRaray oF AN Acrress ; on, Erout Years on THE Stace. By 
Anna Cora Mowatt. Boston. 1854. Ticknor and Co.--The dozen lines 
of Introduction prefixed to this attractive volume should not be over- 
looked ; for there are probably in this censorious world not a few cavillers 
ready to inquire, why a woman, who as writer and actress has already 
occupied a considerable share of public attention, should now be coming 
forward as her own biographer. In this brief preparatory note, then, it 
will be seen that these memoirs have been written and published in com- 


pliance with the earnest wish of her late husband, and “a promise,” says | 


the authoress, “ now rendered sacred by _. 
The instinct 


Which makes the hononred memory of the dead 
A trust with all the living.” 

And as the opening page furnishes a satisfactory reason for the appear- 
ance of the work itself, so does the last contain an intelligible key to its 
real and undeniable charm. How many a book-wright would profit in bis 
craft, if able to adopt tbe plan so sincerely and #0 successfully carried out 
by Mrs. Mowatt! The passage, in which it is described, is very simple. 

In writing these memoirs, although they were expressly designed for publi- 
lation, | have endeavoured to divest myselt of all remembrance of the reader, in 
the same degree that I should mentally abstract and separate myself from an 
audience while interpreting a character upon thestage. By accomplishing this 
desired end, I have been enabled to give a more unreserved transcript of events 
than would otherwise have been possible. 


Herein, we say, consists the unusual and peculiar attractiveness of this 
Autobiography. You can’t resist the effect of its truthfulness, whereof 
the internal evidence is irresistible ; and as its matter is full of interest, 
you glide along page after page and are made acquainted with events and 
personages worth the knowing, without pausinggto give the narrator cre- 
dit for skill in description, or for happy coustruction of sentences. It is 
only when you come to the close, that you recognise the power of a sim- 
ple style, whilst acknowledging that the woman, whose story has been 
told, had in truth a story to tell. 

Now there has been no lack of personal reminiscences of the Stage, put 
forward by all sorts of persons and in al! sorts of shapes. The arcana of 
the Theatre have been often revealed, by those who, one might almost 
say, were born within its precincts and bred to its usages. In this case, 
however, we find a lady of mature age—mature that is, ia comparison with 
débutantes in general—adopting a difficult and laborious profession, from 
no motives of personal ambition or vanity, but impelled by a strong sense 
of duty. The tastes of her earliest years had been literary, and had indeed 
leaned towards the Drama; but it was when deprived, by the loss of her 
husband’s fortune, of the opportunity of enjoying a life of cultivated lei- 
gure and refined elegance, that she took upon herself the onerous task of 
enabling him to fulfil his obligations. With what success she did so, the co- 
lumns of this journal have recorded from time to time; and we are glad 
indeed to find from this narrative, that the actress, whose graces and ta- 
lents we have at times commended to the public, is endowed with so many 
claims torespect, on the score of her true womanly affections, her recog- 
nition of all domestic ties, her charities to all the world, her fortitude, her 
good-humour, her good sense, hercandour. We could add much more, in 
token of the unalloyed pleasure that we have derived from the getting 
forth of her character and the tale of her career ; but it will be more ac- 
ceptable to the reader, that he should become aware of Mrs. Mowatt’s 
strong claim to his regard, through the medium of a few extracts, than 
that we should heap up our praises. We have marked scorces of passages, 
and have the rare difficulty of an embarras de richesses, in making our 
selections, However, there is nothing better than to begin at the begin- 
ning, and so here you have Mrs. Mowatt’s first appearance on any stage, 
a French translation of Othello having been got up by her elder brothers 


and sisters. 

A difficulty occurred about the judges in the trial scene. Our dramatic corps 
proved insafficient to furnish judges. To supply this vacancy, the four younger 
children were summoned, dressed in red gowns and white wigs, made to sit on 
high benches, and instructed to pay great attention, and nottolaugh. Of these 
children I was the youngest ; and at five years old, in the sedate and solemn 
character of a judge, upon a mimic stage, I made my first appearance in that 
profession of which it was the permission of divine Providence that I should 
one day in reality become a member. 


But it was not alone in such trifles that the precocity of the autobiogro- 
pher was manifest; Fate brought about the chief event of her life, at a 
period unusually early. 


[ must go back to my thirteenth year, to ~elate one of the most important in- 
cidents of my life, the one which was to govern my whole future existence. My 
eldest sister Charlotte, with her two little children, passed a summer at Rock- 
away, for the enjoyment of sea bathing. Among the guests at Rock Hall was 
James Mowatt, of New York, a young barrister of education and fortune. He 
was much charmed with my sister, imagining her to be a young widow. This 
mistake she never discovered until his admiration was expressed in open terms. 
When informed that he was addressing a married woman, his chagrin was so 
great that she laughingly consoled him by saying, “ O, I have plenty of young 
sisters at home, and one of them very much resembles me. Call upon me in 
New York, and | will make you acquainted with her.” 


The gentleman did call; and seeing the child who subsequently became 
his wife, fell desperately in love with her, in spite of the “ saucy, merry 
frankness” with which she laughed at him. How he haunted her steps, 
how he carried her slate and her books to school for her, and how he di- 
rected or influenced her studies, we have no room to narrate; let her 
speak of the sequel. 


I thought it very grand to have so devoted a lover, and played the tyrant at 
thirteen and fourteen to my heart’s content. Yet I owed almost entirely to Mr. 
He di- 
rected my reading, furnished me wtth books, examined all my compositions, 
and (what I thought most delightful of all) supplied me with an endless quan- 
= of flowers, as a species of reward for my industry. 

e was present at my performance of Alzire, and was naturally the most 
enthusiastic where all were enthusiastic. The next morning he determined to 
offer himself, although I was not yet fifteen. It was Saturday, and there was no 
school. He called very early, and asked particularly for me. While my sisters 
were making their toilets, | hastened to the parlour in my morning dress. | 
was eager to listen to praises of the past night's efforts. But I was not more 
disappointed than astonished when the gentleman awaiting me commenced a 
serious conversation, without making the slightest allusion to the play. 1 ouly 
comprehended enough to be alarmed. [| did not reply, but jumping up, called 
to my sister Charlotte to come down stairs quickly. She did so, enquiring what 
was the matter. Of course this was an wranswerable question, and the situation 
of two of the parties concerned must have been particularly ludicrous. 

When Mr. Mowatt left, I told her what had passed. She aughed, and said he 
was making sport of me, because I was such a forward child. But the sport 

roved earnest, and what I refused to listen to that day was conveyed to me by 

ter the next. A school-girl of fourteen pondering over a love letter—an offer 
of marriage from a man many years her senior. It was in itself an amusing si- 
tuation; yet I found it a painful one. 1 carried the important document to one 
of my sisters, (the next to the eldest,) and, making her promise secrecy, placed 
the letter in her hands. She read it without comment. 

“ Well, and what are you going to do?” she inquired, at its conclusion. 
ous pet you 7 help me bing ying if — him I am too young to marry 

y,and say something about friendship, and all that sort of thing—be- 
cause I do like him very much.” f ' or 

She told me I must write the letter myself, and she would correct it—she 
could do nothing more. I went to the nursery, for, ludicrous as it sounds, I 
still belonged to the nursery—slept there, and there kept my books and writing 
materials; and to the nursery I took my love letter. I began an answer, and 
tore it up—and began another, and another; and at last succeeded in writing a 
page of nonsense, which | thought very good sense. I took it to my sister to 
a } aor pronounced that it would do; and the letter was seut by post. 
me... rattle pete was very different from what we anticipated. r. Mowatt 
} nee ‘mints sol what he considered girlish shyness. He increased, rather 
eupted; instena , the number of his visits, and assumed the bearing of an ac- 
rote P* — a rejected, lover. This went on for some time, and he tovk 

mt the —_ eeedion assuring me that he could never be made to compre- 

word “ No.” It was a safe way to woo a child, and 


Selthin te eee” few weeks of fifteen, the ‘‘ No” was forgotten, and a “ Yes” 


Six months later, the child became a wife.—But let us vary the scene, 


anc in place of real life, give an incident in mimic life. Years h 
sed, and our heroine is starring it. ife. rs have pas- 


As may be | imagined, | was often w 
D 


the performance, eary to exhaustion, even during 


one occasion my fatigue very nearly placed me in a pre- 


dicament as awkward to me as it would have been amusing to the audienve. 
| 


We were fulfilling a long engagement at Niblo’s. I was playing Lady Teazle 

in the School for Scandal. When Lady Teazie, at the announcement of Sir Pe- 
ter, is concealed behind the screen in Joseph Surface’s library, she is compelled 

to remain a quarter of an pew tod po 3 twenty minutes, in this confinement. 

I was dreadfully fatigued, and glad of the opportunity to rest. There was no 
| chair. At first I knelt for relief. Becoming tired of that ition, I quietly 
| laid myself down, and, regardless of Lady Peazle’s ostrich plumes, made a pil- 
| low of my arms for my head. | listened to Placide’s most humourous persona- 
tion of Sir Peter for a while; bot gradually his voice grew more and more in- 
| distinct, melting into a soothing murmur, and then was heard no more. I fell 
| into a profound sleep. When Charles Surface is announced, Sir Peter is har- 
| ried by Joseph into the closet. Lady Teazle (according to Sheridan) peeps 
| from behind the screen, and intimates to Jueph the propetety of locking Sir 

Peter in, and proposes her own escape. .i. the sound of Charles Surface’s 
step, she steals behind the curtain again. The cae was given, but no Lady Tea- 
zie made her appearance. She was slumbering in happy unconsciousness that 
theatres were ever instituted. 

Mr. Jones, the prompter, supposing that I had forgotten my part, ran to one 
of the wings from which he could obtain a view behind the screen. To his 
mingled diversion and consternation, he beheld Lady Teazle placidly sleeping 
upon the floor. Of course he could not reach her. I have often heard him re- 
late the frantic manner in which he shouted, in an imploring stage whisper, 
“ Mrs. Mowatt, wake up! For goodness’ sake, wake up! Charles Surface is 
just going to pull the screen down! Wake up! You'll be caught by the audi- 
ence asleep! Wake up! Good gracious, do wake up.” 

I have some confused recollection of hearing the words ‘‘ wake up ! wake up!” 
As I opened my heavy eyes, they fell upon Mr. Jones, making the most violent 
gesticulations, waving about his prompt book, and almost dancing in the ex- 
citement of bis alarm. The hand of Charles Surface was already on the 
screen. I sprang to my feet, hardly remembering where I was, and had hardly 
time to smooth down my train when the screen fell. A moment sooner, and 
how would the slumbering Lady Teazle, suddenly awakened, have contrived to 
impress the audience with the sense of her deep contrition for her imprudence! 
how persuaded her husband that she had discovered her injustice to him during 
her pleasant nap ! 

Of Mrs. Mowatt’s independent tone of mind, we quote a lively proof. She 
is speaking of rehearsals for her first appearance in London. It was at 
the Princess’s Theatre, then managed by Mr. Maddox. 

Figuratively speaking, we were made to walk through a lane of nettles, so 
narrow that we could not avoid getting scratched. The more gently they were 
touched, the more deeply they stung. At the request, politely urged, of “ Be 
so good as to cross to the right—I occupy the left”—the answer dryly returned 
was, “ Excuse me; I played this part originally with Mrs. Butler, at Drury 
Lane—I always kept this position—it is the proper situation.” Then there was 
a significant look at the prompter, which said, ‘‘ This republican dust offends 
us! We must get rid of it!” . 

The more mildly Mr. Davenport and myself uttered our unavoidable requests, 
the more decidedly we were answered with objections to our wishes, founded 
upon the authority of some mighty precedent. Neither patience nor gentleness 
could disarm our antagonists. Wearied out with hearing that Mrs. Butler sat 
during her delivery of a certain speech, and, therefore, that nobody else could 
stand—or that Miss Faucit fainted with her head leaning forwards, and, there- 
fore, no Julia could faint with her head inclined backwards—or that Mrs. Kean 
threw herself at a certain point into the arms of Master Walter, and, therefore, 
the embrace was a necessity—I at last boldly, and, I confess, with some temper, 
said, “ Sir, when I have made up my mind to become the mere imitator of Mrs. 
Butler, or of Mrs. Faucit, or of Mrs. con. I shall, perhaps, come to you for in- 
struction. At present, it is for the public to decide upon the faultiness of my 
conception. | shall not alter it, in spite of the very excellent authority you have 
cited.” 

This determined declaration (it was certainly a “ declaration of indepen- 
dence”) sileuced my principal tormentor. He made up bis mind that, if 1 was 
wanting in talent, | was not deficient in spirit. He would have bowed before 
the one, but he at least yielded to the other. 


Very clear and very well put is Mrs. Mowatt’s view of the two main 
schools of acting. 


There are two distinct schools of acting, and it is a disputed point which is 
the greater. The actor of the one school totally loses his own individuality, and 
abandons himself to all the absorbing emotions that belong to the character he 
interprets. His tears are real, his laughter real, as real to himself as to the 
audience. Frequently they are more real to himself than to his listeners; for 
the capacity of feeling, and the faculty of expressing the sensation experienced, 
are widely different. The current upon which the actor is borne away may, or 
may not, be strong enough to bear the spectator upon its bosom. Byron says,— 


‘* The poet claims our tears ; but by your leave, 
Before we shed them, let us see him grieve !”’ 


But audiences say nothing of the kind. They are oftener moved by what is si- 
mulated than by what is felt. The paste jewel glitters more brightly in their 
eyes than the diamond of pure water. 

The actor of an opposite school, if he be a thorough artist, is more certain of 
producing startling effects. He stands unmoved amidst the boisterous seas, 
the whirlwinds of passion swelling around him. He exercises perfect command 
over the emotions of the audience; seems to hold their heartstrings in his hands, 
to play upon their sympathies as on an instrument; to electrify or subdue his 
hearers by an effort of volition; but not a pulse in his own frame beats more ra- 
pidly than its wont. His personations are cut out of marble; they are grand, 
sublime, but no heart throbs within the life-life sculpture. Such was the school 
of the great Talma. This absolute power over others, combined with perfect 
self-command, is proncunced by a certain class of critics the perfection of dra- 
matic art. 

Very candid is the ground taken, in the personal application of this 
view; and we repeat that candour prevails throughout, in a degree as 
acceptable as it Is rare. 


No amount of study or discipline could have enabled me to belong to the 
grand and passionless school. I never succeeded in stirring the hearts of others 
unless I were deeply affected myself. The putting off of se/f-consciousness was, 
with me, the first imperative element of success. Yet I agree with those who 
maintain that the highest school of art is that in which the actor, Prospero- 
like, raises or stills tempestuous waves by the magical force of his will—pro- 
duces and controls, without sharing, the emotions of his audience. 


We close our notice with reluctance, for we could cite many a kindly 
word on behalf of others, many a lively incident, many a warrant for 
the value which we put upon the work, compiled as it has been on a bed 
of suffering and sickness. We must not omit however to mention that 
Mrs. Mowatt closes her own story witha sober, but remarkably well-stated 
argument on behalf of the Drama. Here is one passage thereupon, and 
there is a world of meaning in it. 


A distinguished clergyman of our own land lately remarked, from the pulpit, 
that he feared that there were many persons, even among the denouncers ot 
the drama, who were beneath a taste for the stage rather than above it; convey- 
ing the idea that the cultivation of those intellectual tastes and moral sympa- 
thies which find their gratification in dramatic performances, was a step in 
moral advancement which many unsympathizing decriers of the stage would 
not, or could not, take. 


We have forgotten to notice that an engraved portrait of Mrs. Mowatt 
ironts the Title-page. There is no pretence about it; but it is an excel- 
lent likeness. 

Tue Documentary History or THE State or New York. By E. B. 
O'Callaghan, M.D. Albany, 1850. Weed, Parsons & Co.—We have to 
thank the Hon. Henry S. Randall for the above four splendid quarto vo- 
lumes, wherein lies an infinite fund of entertainment and instruction, 
gathered together and arranged under the superintendence of the Hon. 
Christopher Morgan, forinerly Secretary of State.—It is much more com- 
mon for historians than for the public, thus to come into direct contact 
with the men of other days, through the medium of their own records of 
passing events ; nor perhaps does it often occur to the general reader who 
profits by the historian’s labours, with what infinite labour and difficulty 
his researches must have been attended, if his writings be worth regard. 
Let an individual endeavour to satisfy himself on any one doubtful point 
connected with olden times, by a personal investigation of archives and 
scattered authorities, and he will pretty soon learn to appreciate the toil 
and perseverance of those who systematically go through them.—-And in 
this case, the collected material is not limited to copies of documents, as 
the modest title-page might seem to infer. Its value is enhanced ten-fold 
by the number of illustrations that accompany them, and these not mainly 
the fanciful designs of artists of the day, but fac-similes of plans, maps, por- 
traits and drawings of every description, executed at the periods which they 
illustrate, and rich in all the quaintness and local peculiarities by which 
the designs of those days were distinguished, We have really spent 
more time than we could afford in turning over and enjoying these curious 
souvenirs ; and commend them to the attention of all whose library-shelves 
would afford them space, and whose pockets can supply the means of pro- 
curing them. 





THE ASTOR LIBRARY ; ITS CONTENTS. 





We ca inot find spaze for Dr. Cogswe'l’s description of the treasures that 


: have been gathered together under his care, as it appears in his able and 


interesting communication to the Home Journal, a portion of which we 
copied last week. We therefore borrow from the .V. Y. Tribune parts of 
its condensed notice, evidently based on the Librarian’s able report. 


As it would be impossible to embrace in a single article the minute de- 
tails of this institution, a general outline may serve to guide the visitor. 
We pass without enumeration the eerveral works which are to be classed as 
bibliographical curiosities, unavoidable ornaments of every collection, and 
turn to objects of immediate utility for those who shal! here seek in- 
struction. 

_ Theology has, in our opinion, no reason to complain, since a compara- 
tively large space is devoted to it. The choice is made in harmony with 
the prevailing religious views of the country. But Theology in general 
enjoys the largest share of works on the shelves of American libraries. 
Equally liberal is the proportion of works on Anglo-American jurispru- 
dence. The Astor Library could with difficulty have added to the large 
and complete stocks sed by other public establishments, and nume- 
rous P iaernen collections of juriconsults and law-practitioners. But with a 
sound appreciation of the present condition of this science, and of the 
real want of aid in the elaboration of our codes, the best theoretic eluci- 
dations and specific Cupeanetions relating to the French Code are here sup- 
ant... , ° hile speaking of jurisprudence, we must mention 
that in this branch, as well as in the historical branch, two nationalities 
have been especially favoured. We mean the Spanish and the Scandina- 
vian. If they seem to overshadow others it is an excusable partiality, for 
it might become difficult to gather them together at a future period. 

_ The linguistic department is provided largely with grammars and dic- 
tionaries, It embraces the original or mother languages, and the deriva- 
tive dialects and idioms. Their arrangement is commenced with judgment, 
and will be continued with care. 

Practical philosophy, including all its subdivisions of the exact sciences, 
has been the object of special care and attention, and forms nearly half of 
the Library. This harmonizes with the tendencies, occupations, and the 
practical necessities of the community. The means of studying the phy- 
sical world are here fully laid open. Mathematics, that trunk of all other 
sciences, is comprehensively collected. Astronomy can here be fully exa- 
mined in its successive steps as a science, down to its most recent results. 
Navigation and Railroads are not omitted. The extensive domain of 
Polytechnics, embracing Chemistry, Physics, Mechanics, and their applica- 
tion to the useful arts, have their scientific representatives. National 
nog A completes this division, as far as is necessary for general informa- 
tion, Manufactures and Agriculture ranks next. A good and even costly 
selection of scientific voyages and explorations in all parts of the world 
is + gan by an excellent collection of maps and standard geographical 
works. 

Political Economy, if not forgotten, is, however, not treated as a pro- 
minent department. It may be that to the discordant struggle of its 
various systems and schools, there was found a difficulty in alloting to it 
a distinct department in the Library. 

The Fine Arts, Archelogical drawings and plates, always form the most 
expensive part of any library, and any attempt to have a collection of 
them is wholly beyond the means of a private donation. Beautiful co- 
pies of the Loggia of Raphael from the Vatican, drawings from the Muse 
Bourbonico in Naples, and some other costly works in this branch, as 
well as in architecture, will contribute to develope the indwelling faculty 
of the artist. Time will complete this collection with classical works on 
Pot add esthetics, and the theoretical exhibition of art in its several 

etails. 

Modern literaturein general, beyond the range of the English lan e 
finds but a modest place. This accessory part of the library is male ee 
with good taste. In this it is far different from the Congressional library 
at Washington, where for example, one may search vaiuly for a complete 
collection of Martin’s or Schcell’s diplomatic treaties, but will find instead 
the illustrated romances of Pigault Lebrun and Paul de Kock, two of 
the most obscure French writers. Naturally, English history and litera- 
ture have some prominence over others. 

The general historical department begins with chronology, numisma- 
tics, and then branches off into the history of various nations. No narrow 
spirit of exclusiveness has directed here. France is the most completely 
represented, as she has made the greater part of European history for 
these ten centuries, and likewise 8 the best and most numerous his- 
torians. Other nations are not forgotten ; and if partial omissions exist, 
7 can easily be made good. , 

r. Cogswell himself thus alludes to the subject of a Catalogue : 

As the public may be curious to know what is done about catalogues of 
the library, I add, that an alphabetical one is now completed, with every 
title on @ separate slip, so that it can be indefinitely enlarged, without 
the necessity of being rewritten. A copy of this will be prepared for the 
use of readers with all possible despatch ; probably it will be printed, and 
then followed by classified catalogues of the several departments. 


We take this opportunity of joining in the general tributes that have 
been paid by the Press to the learned Librarian’s judgment, scholarship, 
taste, zeal, discretion, and assiduity, evinced ia his execution of this la- 
bour of love! 

ee 
A LITERARY CURIOSITY. ° 

In a recent notice of Mr. W. H. Fry’s “Santa Claus’? Symphony per- 
formed by Mr. Jullien’s inimitable orchestra, our musical critic took ocea- 
sion to ali.de to the composer’s elaborate Synopsis, which was handed 
about the room in printed form ; and we entirely concur in our critic’s 
objection to this full-blown explanatory system, under which a certain 
class of music is only to be enjoyed by the aid, as it were, of an interpre- 
ting dictionary. The general question however is not now to be dis- 
cussed. We give place today, in this part of our journal, to Mr. Fry’s 
elaborate “ explanations of the design, spirit, and instrumental treatment”’ 
of his Christmas Symphony, simply because it seems to us that he bas 
therein exhibited a remarkable skill in expounding the peculiar vagaries 
of his Fancy, and in making technical terms of Art intelligible to common 
understandings. Not the least commendation of this literary curiosity is 
its avoidance of a repetition of those terms and expressions, in which so 
many musical criticisms are wearisomely redundant. It is at least worth 
the space that it occupies, when, as in this case, it is not “set to music.’ 
—The reader will have the goodness not to make us answerable for a cer- 
tain crotchetty bit of spelling. 


The first movement, which is slow, opens with a single musical measure 
of Trumpet solo, being the celestial precursor to the announcement of the 
glad tidings of the Saviour’s coming birth. This is followed by some ten- 
der notes on the horns, suggestive that the Messiah’s advent is to be one 
ot love. This phrase is repeated in afresh key. It is then taken up by 
the whole orchestra as though the assembled hosts of heaven joined in the 
declaration. This is followed by some soft music, the first violins baving 
a volant trill, accompanied variously by the other stringed instruments in 
a singing strain, while the Flute, Clarionet, Hautboy and Bassoon fly 
seraphic-like through different regions of musical space. After a momen- 
tary pause, M. Keenig on his Cornet, discourses in an Ada zio- Cantabile, 
oa the impending advent of the Saviour—which if sung could be recited 
in words taken from the Bible. This is followed by some soft strains on 
the stringed instruments, and some erial windings on the wood wind in- 
struments. Then follows the Adagio-Cantabile air just played by M. 
K-enig, given in the most resonant style by all the brass iustrumenis, as 
though the whole heavens repeated the strain with declamatory force and 
exultant emotion. While the brass instruments so discourse, the other 
instruments bound through successive octaves as indicative of the wide 
dispensation of religious harmony. A few loud chords of a fierce charac- 
ter portray the rage of fallen angels, and the first movement of the piece: 
concludes with triumphant major harmonies. 

This artistico-historical introduction being concluded, the scene becomes 
terrestrial and the characters human and of our time. It is the Festivi- 
ties of a Christmas Eve party, children participating : the clarionet of M. 
Wuille leading to the Dance, which ig intended to be one of rollicking 
gaiety, and Scotch in its form and accent. This movement suddenly 
changes to another in which the hautboy of M. Lavigne and the flute of 
M. Reichert take the leading parts : it is both plaintive and joyous, de- 
scribing severally and simultaneously the tender affection of kindred 
meeting after absence, and the exuberant joy of children. The hautboy 
takes the plaintive part as most consistent with its character, and the flute 
the joyous expression, as equally belonging to its peculiarities. 

It may be remarked, parenthetically, that it is the superiority of musie 
over poetry that it can depict opposite passions or emotiuns at the same 
moment; and where the multiplication of singers or players but perfects 
harmony in music, a like multiplication of speakers or readers would only 





produce dismal cacophony. After the just-named movement, sudden, 
harsh notes on the Brass instruments, followed by muttering echoes on the 
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nged instruments and by a tumultuous ran through several octaves, 
poe the stern Recsomebales of a winter’s night and the rush of a com- 
ing snow storm. The Dance then Is retaken ; aud then the instrumenta- 
tion becomes lighter and lighter, portions only of the orchestra being 
heard, to represent the breaking up of the party and the dispersion of the 
guests. Gentle adieus follow, represented sexually by the masculine 
Violoncellos and the feminine flutes, hauthoys, clarionets and violins. 
Slumber is now sought, and The Lord’s Prayer is recited on the treble 
stringed instruments—the violins and violas—according to the pitch of 
childish voices and the accents of the English Language. This is followed 
by the simple Lullaby—Rock-a-by baby on the tree top—composed of 
only four distinct notes, and played by M. Wuille on the marvellously 
human-like saxophone (as just perfected by M. Sax of Paris) : the accom- 
paniment to this is a rocking-cradle-like movement on violins as they see- 
saw between contiguous octaves, and the violas give the respiration of the 
infant sinking into slumber. Here these stringed instruments have at- 
tached to them mutes, a little addition which softens the sound and ren- 
ders it dreamy and mystiv. While the lullaby proceeds a slight precursor 
of the snow storm just coming is heard in the violins playing a gliding 
scale of half-tones. As the voice of the mother ceases by degrees, with 
the cradle no longer rocking, the scene is changed, and the tragedy of a 
winter’s night is introduced to vary the general character of the joyous 
occasion. j 
The composer, after an earnest study of the music of nature, has here 
essayed, with what success the auditors may judge, to imitate the howling 
and whistling of the winds and other winter signs. This is effected, as he 
believes, by new and true combinations. Connected with this musical 
painting of external nature is one of Man, representing a Perishing Tra- 
veler. Of all instruments it was lately conceded that the most melan- 
choly is the Violoncello, but the genius of M. Bottesini having elevated 
the Double Violoncello ur Double Bass to the rank of a solo instrument, 
sombre pathos yet unachieved in the history of instrumental art can be 
depicted by this great master of expression. The woe and wail of the 
Perishing Traveler are therefore entrusted to this Double-Bass player, 
who gives, amid the whirring notes of the Violins and the supernatural 
groans of the Trombones, the despairing and dying plaints. Each phrase 
of these is echoed by the player in armonics or the ethereal octaves of M. 
Bottesini’s Double-Bass representing the vanishing echoes of the lament, 
as they would occur according to the mathematical laws of sound, As 
the voice of the traveler ceases in cold deatb, the church bell tolls mid- 
night, while a trembling discord is played on the Violins, harmonically 
unresolved up to the last note of the bell. The hour being tolled, the 
Violins. at the final stroke of twelve, instantly mount up into their high- 
est regions, which are among the novelties of the instrumentation of this 
day, being an addition to the upper portion of the orchestral Violin un- 
used by composers a few years since. wire ; 
While they so discourse the recollections of a new birth in the thin 
treble of infancy, suddenly is heard in a lower region of the scale, a fresh 
intonation. This is the Bassoon of Mr, Hardy, which instrument besides 
its other qualities is at the pitch where it is here taken, the most quaint 
of all in the orchestra, and hence is chosen to describe Santa Claus. It 
gives an air in double-time like the trot of horse, accompanied by sleigh 
bells, and the cracking of a whip. The trotting and bells grow louder, 
and suddenly Santa Claus reins up his steed with a jerk, imitated by a 
rasping sound on the stringed instruments. Santa Claus then flies down 
the chimney to the soft. notes of the flutes; the Lullaby is again heard 
hinting at the children, while harp-like notes on the Violins show the 
click of the toys as they are thrown in the stockings of the happy little 
sleepers. Santa Claus then retakes his sleigh as the flutes mount up, and 
the retreating music of pattering hoofs and tinkling bells dies away. A 
few whirring notes on the kettle drums speak of the wind-tossed snow, 
and then is heard in the highest regions of the Violins, with the fluttering 
ecstasy of hovering angels, the Christmas Hymn, 1deste Fideles, of which 
the following is the ancient Latin version : 
Adeste fideles, lxti triumphantes, 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem : 
Natum videte regem angelorum : 
Venite adoremus dominum ! 
The hymn runs then into a swelling note of the whole orchestra, the 
rfect major chord, which is in sound agg gps a blaze of sunlight 
stosight. This betokens the break of day. e are now introduced to 
the happy household. Knockings awaken the little sleepers with the 
cries of ** Get up! get up!rget ap!” imitated on the Horn: and so roused 
the children rush with joy and seize their toys, and the orehestra now 
plays Litt/e Bo-peep on toy-trumpets, drams, and so forth. A trait from 
the Introduction of the Symphony leads to the Adeste Kideles ( Hither, 
ye — ) Hymn which, with graad chorus and orchestra, concludes 
the piece. 


—_—— >.> — 


THE DUELS IN MADRID. 


Correspondence of the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
Paris, Dec. 22, 1853. 

I will commence by speaking of Spain, where the Minister of the United 
States and his son—two noble hearts, worthy of each other—-have just 
nobly played a real partie d’honneur, the son against the Duke d’Alba, 
the father against the Ambassador of France. I have already spoken of 
the first act of this drama, of which the saloons of the Marquis de Turgot 
were the theatre ; but my information was then incomplete. I now know 
all about the origin and the conclusion of this affair, which has aroused a 
lively feeling, both in the old and the new world. I am indebted for the 
details to a Spanish gentleman who lately arrived at Paris from Madrid, 
and witnessed most of the facts. His testimony is wortby of the greatest 
confidence, 

It seems that before the official reception of Mr. Soulé by the Queen of 
Spain, it was rumoured that the French Ambassador and M’me de Montijo 
had shown little attention to the Minister of the United States, and that 
the latter of the’pair had left the bedside of ber daughter, the Duchesse 
d’Alba, to excite Queen Isabella and her court against the emissary of Mr. 
Franklin Pierce. I believe, for my part, that this ramour is altogether 
untrue ; and what confirms me in this belief, is the fact that the reception 
given by Queen Isabella to Mr. and Mrs. Soulé was most gracious, and 
as worthy of the sovereign as of her guests, Be this as it may, on the 
morning of the 15th of November, the baptism of the new born Duke 
D’Alba took place ; the infant was held at the baptismal font by the am- 
bassador and the ambassadress of France, in the name and as repre- 
sentatives of the Emperor and Empress of the French. The same evening 
the Marquis de Turgot gave a large ball in the ambassador's hotel; to 
which all the members of the corps diplomatique were invited, and, conse- 
quently, the representatives of the American legation. Mr. Soulé, bis 
wife, and son, were there. Both gentlemen were dressed in an irreproach- 
able manner, black coats with shirt fronts and ruffles of lace. As to Ma- 
dame Soulé, she wore a blue velvet dress, made at Paris by Palmyre the 
favourite dressmaker of Queen Isabella. The dress was ornamented with 
golden lilies, and not high necked, as has been said, but as low as modesty 
would permit a mother of a family to wear. Her head, whieh is still beau- 

tiful and expressive, was ornamented with a golden wreath, from which 
hung two acorns, which fell gracefully over the left ear. 

I have seen Las Vovedades, a Madrid journal which is not very friendly 

to the Minister of the United States, and which confesses that in the taste 


and richness of her toilet Madame Soulé was the queen of the Marquis de 
Turgot’s ball. Her entrance with her busband made quite a sensation. 
Wishing to destroy this favourable impression, and persevering, as is said, 
in a spirit of hostility, which for my part I strongly doubt, the Duchess 
de Moatijo reviewed Mrs, Soulé’s dress most severely, and the Marquis de 
Turgot joined her in her criticism. It was then that, incited by their bit- 
ter sarcasms and making himself the echo of their spite, the Duke de Alba 
said to some friends, “ Look at Marguerite de Bourgogne,” while Mrs. 
Soulé was passing. This word, as I said before, is so monstrous in regard 
to Mrs. Soulé, @ lady of the highest character and virtue, that it is impos- 
sible to see in it a moral comparison bat simply a physical likeness with 
the wife of Louis the Fourth, who was personified in the piece “ La Tour 
de Nesle,”’ by Mademoiselle Georges, as corpulentas beautiful. This re- 
mark excited, with good reason, the indignation of young Soulé, who 
heard it while crossing the parlour with Mrs, Perry, the wife of the Secre- 
tary of the American legation, Neville Souléstopped when he heard the 
insult to his mother and answered by the epithet of canaidle or polisson. 
Mrs. Perry drew him at once into a parlour where his father was, and re- 
lated to him what had ocenrred. Mr. Soulé did not leave, as was stated. 
He saw that a duel would be the result of this scandal, and with the no- 
ble devotion of a father, he at once formed the project to avert the peril 
Whi , 

telliug what occurred, his father was looking for the Dake qalbe and 

near the buffet he went to him, took him by the 


from the head of his son and assume it on his own. 


having perceived him 


elbow, and looked sternly in his eyes. But the Duke probably di - 
derstand his intentions, for he made no answer, and retired y saan a 
an adjoining room, where he remained. Mr. Soulé wandered around with 
his son for three quarters of an hour more, and neither of them left the 
| seaed uutil the crowd began to leave the parlours. Next morning, Mr. 


Duke d’Alba a letter, in which Neviile Soulé required reparation for the 
insult done to his mother, and said to the Duke, “ neither your name nor 
the position that you hold from fortune, to which you owe that name, can 
authorise you to be insolent.” 
Colonel Milans, who was intimately acquainted with the Duke d’Alba, 
thought it his duty to explain bis mission verbally, and to invite him ami- 
cably to make reparation for the insult, before delivering the challenge 
he bore. The Duke having shown the most conciliatory disposition, the 
Colonel handed him the letter, asking that he should give in writing the 
answer he had given verbally. Without showing _ reluctance the Duke 
went into his study and wrote to the younger Soulé, that although his 
letter was rather strong, he could understand the painful sentiment which 
had dictated it. “If I may have made,” added he, in reference to the 
words with which he was charged, “such a remark, though I do not re- 
member it, I could not have said it of the lady, your mother, whom I have 
not the honour to know even by sight.” 
The seconds having declared themselves satisfied with this explanation 
or retraction of the Duke d’Alba, Soulé junior and bis father had to be 
satisfied also ; and this unfortunate incident seemed to have terminated 
uietly. 
: But public opinion generally held that the beau role had been played 
by the young Yankee. Some Spaniards, with Castilian sensitiveness on 
the point d’honneur, reproached the descendant of the Dukes of Alba and 
Berwick with having backed out before a nino, or, as a gray moustache 
would have said, before a blanc bec. It is said—but this seems also to me 
to require confirmation—that the French embassy was indignant at the 
part played in this affair by a grand d’Espagne, brother-in-law of Em- 
peror Napoleon III. In such a case, a frank and perfect reconciliation, or 
an appeal to arms, was necessary. Cleverly sounded in regard to a re- 
conciliation, young Soulé rejected all overtures. Then the Duke address- 
ed a letter to Colonel Milans, in which he said that the explanations given 
by him (Duke d’Alba) to Mr. Neville Soulé, having been misunderstood 
by some persons, he thought it right to state that those explanations had 
been prompted by the friendly remarks of Colonel Milans and of Mr. 
Perry, and not by the challenge of Mr. Soulé’s son. The latter understood 
at once the meaning of this retrospective interpretation, and appealed to 
Colonel Milans, who made an answer to the Duke, in which he endeavour- 
ed to save his amour propre, with the talent of a Spanish diplomatist 
laced between the anvil and the hammer. After having assured the 
uke d’Alba of his desire to please him, Colonel Milans added :—“ But I 
cannot, to attain that object, alter the nature of what has happened. Your 
letter to Mr. Soulé is in consequence of the one he has written to you, and 
can explain nothing but the impression under which you wrote to him, 
and your views. It proves that, if it happens to noble hearts to commit 
sometimes some faults, it becomes them also to know, better than all others, 
how to repair them.” 
However skilfully the pill was gilded, the friends of the Duke d’Alba, 
to whom the letter was handed, were but moderately satisfied with it ; but 
the Duke showed more wise philosophy, and having met with Col. Milans, 
he gave him back his epistle, saying, “ All I had at heart was to know 
whether I had not lost your esteeem. I do not care what others may say 
about it.” 
The storm, to the honour of young Soulé, appeared now to be dissipa- 
ted for a second time, when on the 13th of December he received, in his 
turn, a challenge from the Duke, who based his new movement on the 
colouring the correspondents of the English papers had given to the affair. 
Neville Soulé accepted the challenge at once, and a fight with swords 
took place between the parties, on the 14th of December. It continued 
for thirty minutes without either of them being wounded. The seconds 
declared that honour did not require more, and upon their invitation, the 
two combatants, who had given proofs of eqnal skill and equal courage, 
consented to shake hands. 
Whilst this was passing, Mr. Soulé, whose excitement and suffering can 
easily be conceived, sent to the Marquis de Turgot a challenge of which the 
following is presented as an authentic copy :— 
Monsieur LE Marquis.—The difference which has arisen between the Duke 
d’ Alba and my son, had its origin in your saloons. It was at your honse, when 
I and my family were your guests, and on the occasion of a fete, of which the 
Duke d’Alba may be considered as the hero, that the latter was permitted to 
insult Mrs. Soulé. Nothing has yet exonerated you from the solidarity (respon- 
sibility ?) which these circumstances impose upon you. It is even stated that 
the offensive words pronounced afterwards by the Duke d’Alba, and so nobly 
retrieved (taken up) by my son, were first uttered by you. This being the fact, 
M. le Marquis, I have the right to go back to the true source of the affair which 
has placed the sword in the hands of the Dake d’Alba and of my son, to make 
it mine, as regards you, and to ask from you, personally, satisfaction, which you 
cannot refuse me. 


January 14 


reference to the two localities which con- 
and—the Birmingham Town-hall, and 
York Cathedral. The Town-hal! is 145 feet long, 65 broad, and 65 feet 
high : of York Minster the length is 486 feet, width 100, height 102. Both 
these areas are considerably less than that of the mere transept of the 
Crystal Palace. The same thing is the case with the sites of the greatest 
and it may be added, that cathedrals, the build- 
ings in which organs are principally placed, have advantages in the w 
of sound derived from their peculiar construction. So vast, indeed, is 
area of the Crystal Palace, that the sound ef music within its walls will be 
almost like that of music in the open air. To remedy this disadvantage, 
the Committee propose some acoustical expedients for strengthening and 
concentrating the sound of the organ ; but they evidently think that there 
is no way of fully accomplishing the desired effect but by making the di- 
mensions of the organ correspond with the magnitude of the building. 
It is proposed, therefore, to place the organ at the end of the transept, 
extending in width from gallery to gallery; to make it about 50 feet in 
depth and 140 feet in height; so that it will occupy an area of about 5400 
edal pipes have been thirty-two feet ; in this 
giants, the greatest of them sixty-four feet 
high. They will be such things as would have satisfied Polyphemus when 


degree. They illustrate this 
tain the greatest organs in 


organs on the Continent ; 


feet. Hitherto the greatest 
organ they will be a row o 


««____ a hundred reeds of moderate growth, 
To make a pipe for my capacious mouth.” 

At present the lowest note of the organ, produced by the thirty-two feet 
is the C two octaves below the C on the fourth string of the violon- 
cello, These gigantic sixty-four feet pipes will descend an octave lower, 
producing a tone which has never yet, we believe, been drawn from a mu- 
sical instrument. 

Here, however, we perceive a difficulty, which perhaps is only imagi- 
nary on our part, as otherwise it could hardly have escaped the scientific 
Would the sound produced by a sixty-four 
feet pipe be a musical tone, appreciable by the ear? The human ear is 
incapable of distinguishing tones which are high or low beyond a certain 
point at either extremity. The pitch of a tone depends on the number of 
vibrations of the sounding body in a given time; if they are either too 
quick or too slow, the ear cannot perceive them. Chladni, the great au- 
thority on acoustics, says that it requires at least 32 vibrations in a second 
to make the vibratory motion perceptible to the ear. 
pipe produces the C which is the lowest note on the violoncello. It gives 
128 vibrations in a second; a sixteen-feet pipe, producing an octave 
lower, gives 64 vibrations ; a thirty-two feet pipe goes another octave 
lower, giving 32 vibrations in a second, the smallest number, according to 
Chladni, which could produce a sound appreciable as a musical tone by 
But a sixty-four feet pipe would give only 16 vibrations 
in a second : the sound would be yet another octave lower ; but would it 
not require a giant ear to distinguish it, as well as a giant instrument to 
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members of the Committee. 


Now an eight-feet 


Of course all the recent improvements (and they are very great) in the 
mechanism of the organ will be adopted ; and, in particular, much use 
will be made of what are called reed pipes ; it being found by experience 
that pipes of this species produce sounds of the most penetrating quality, 
and consequently the most distinctly audible in a vast area, 

The expense is estimated at £25,000, or more ; so we may take it at 
£30,000,-—a sum three or four times the amount, we believe, that has ever 
But the question is not of expense: if an or- 
gan is regarded as an essential feature of our great temple of arts and in- 
dustry, it must be built, cost what it may. Besides, we are inclined to 
agree with the Committee, that, as an object of attraction, it would in no 
It will become, what the Haarlem 
organ has been so long, the musical wonder of the world ; and no stranger 
will leave our metropolis without having listened to the harmonious thun- 
ders of Sydenham. 
AGRICULTURAL Sctence.—Mr. Mechi, whose name is well known to our 
readers, recently delivered before the Society of Arts his third statement 
of the results of his doings at Tiptree Hall Farm ; marked by a goodhu- 
mouredly pleasant dogmatism, ardour, and self applause. 

His principle, as every one knows, is the applicatiou of eteam to culti- 
What he had said not long ago in praise of the American tbreeh- 
ing-machine caused the suspension of orders for the old implement all 
over the country. Seven years back, his views were the butt of ridicule ; 
but he can now appeal to his balance-sheet, which shows, for the past 
year, a clear profit of £583 16s. 3d.; beyond which he might in fairness 
claim something for the improved soil. 
by announcing that live-stock is a necessary evil. 


been spent upon an organ. 


great time repay the expenditure. 





He bas already startled farmers 
He repeats it; live- 


Mr. Perry, an American citizen and my friend, is entrusted to take your 
I have the honour to be, M. le Marquis your very humble servant. 
PrerRE SOuLE, Citizen of the United States. 


So signed, in order to separate the private gentleman from the public 
functionary and not to endeavour to shelter the first character behind the 


stock does not pay except by the manure produced: and the axiom in- 
cludes the fashionable bobby of the day, poultry. But the manure is in- 
valuable. Why is Mr. Mechi’s last balance-sheet so different from its pre- 
cursor ?—The solution lies almost wholly in the live-stock account. Doubie 
your live-stock, and you doub'e your manure. The effects of irrigation 
are enormous. It has utterly changed a five-acre pasture by Tiptree-Hall, 
the soil of which had hitherto beea bird-lime in winter, cast-iron in sum- 
mer. Irrigated grass, it has been proved by chemical experiments, con- 


In this, Mr. Soulé bas given proof of great respect for the people 
whom he represents, and for the character with which he is invested, 
The Marquis de Turgot has declared, upon honour, through his seconds, 
Lord Howden, the English Ambassador, and Gen. Callier, that be had not 
spoken ill, as was imputed to him, but he has refused to give satisfaction. 
on the ground that the insult, having taken place at his house, he bad to 
excuse himself to the insulted person alone. For this reason Mr. Soulé 
persisted in his demand of redress, and chose for his seconds General Val- 
dez late Governor of Cuba, and Mr. Benito Alejo de Gamind, ex-member 
of the Cortez, who waited upon the Marquis with the message. 

“ Let it be so; I will answer at the pistol’s mouth,” said the Marquis 
de Turgot. 

The encounter was fixed for the 18th of December. 

It is not necessary to tell you how earnestly the result of this encounter 
is expected, nor with what uneasiness poor Mrs. Soulé is affected, who, 
without having anything to reproach berself with, as done against any- 
body, has been compelled to suffer shock after shock, an injury unprece- 
dented for a womnn, and adouble anguish, both asa mother and as a wife. 
I just now learn the result of the encounter of Mr. P. Soulé and the Mar- 
quis de Turgot. 

The latter has been wounded. The circumstances which have bcen 
sent to me are as follows :— 

As I have said above, the duel was fixed for the 18th, so that the parties 
interested should have time to settle their private affairs. But on the 
evening of the 16th, about midnight, Mr. Soulé received a call from Lord 
Howden, who told him that the day of the fight should be hastened, as 
the Spanish government had determined to prevent it; and that in this 
case, the Marquis de Turgot would believe himself exonerated of ull re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Soulé replied that this sudden change in the fixed arrangements 


tains 25 per cent more of meat-producing matter. 
supply is closely connected with these considerations. 
regard their slops with reverence ; sewers are mines of health and wealth, 
and their contents the better for ample dilution. 
dering these treasures available exist merely in the brain: already the 
By liquid manure be understands 
either that which is in its nature liquid, or the solid rendered fluid by di- 
These can be deodorized by the introduction of a jet of waste 
steam into the tank above the surface of its contents ; and they will sata- 
rate and render productive the now unmanageable subsoils. 

Here Mr. Mechi gave some details of the machinery and implements re- 
quired on his system, costing in the aggregate about £6 per acre. He de- 
plores the want of Agricultural Colleges like that at Cirencester ; with- 
out which we cannot compete with the more scientific Scots. He them 
called attention to a model of a steam cultivator, invented by a Mr. Ro- 
maine, and sent over by the Agricultural Department of the Canadian 
Finding the apathy and prejudice with which it was re- 
ceived, he bas himself advanced funds for introducing it. 
of 40-horse power, admits of 240 revolutions in a minute, and is provided 
with a seed-box set in work simultaneously with the ploughing-functions ; 
when not wanted for these it is available for reaping and other purposes. 
He ventures to predict, that within seven years steam will be the grand 
Another steam-plough, of 6-horse power, 
has been invented by Mr. Usher, a brewer of Edinburgh: to the shame of 
England, Sydney has forestalled her in ordering it. 
chi counts on getting over even 100 acres in a day. 
An express-engine is of 1000-horse power. 
weighs 38 tons ; 1000 horses weigh 759 tons ; which shows that the differ- 
ence is actually of no use save to move the horses themselves. 


The question of water- 
Housewives should 


The difficulties in ren- 


Board of Health has done wonders. 
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motive power in agriculture. 


With steam Mr. Me- 
Consider the fright- 
ful waste in horse-flesh. 


greatly incommoded him, but that he preferred to submit to it rather than 
to lose the reparation to which he had a right. 

A rendezvous was consequently taken for next day, the 17th, at noon. 
Upon the ground new difficulties arose between the seconds. 

Those of Mr. Soulé demanded, in his name, that the fight with pistols 
should take place at ten paces distance. 
Turgot refused to take part in a slaughter, as they called it, and moved it 
should be at forty paces. 

‘Is that what M. le Marquis calls answering me at the pistol’s mouth ?”’ 

exclaimed Mr. Soulé. 
But he had still to submit to the determined will of the judges of the 
Placed before each other, the opponents fired a first time without 
result. The second time M. de Turgot was wourded in the thigh, and after 
having said,“ I am hurt,” he fell into the arms of one of Mr. Soulé’sseconds. 
It is said the wound is serious. 

Notwithstanding this peaceful termination, there has not been any re- 
conciliation, which makes this event the more to be lamented. Mr. Soulé 
is much pleased with the manner in which Lord Howden acted, as the 
principal second of his antagonist. Thus ended this dispute, which began 
by an epigram in a ball room, and which ended upon a bloody field.—F. 


The seconds of the Marquis de 





Unmarcuen Pree-Layinc.—Among the projected marvels of the Syden- 
ham Crystal Palace, we are, it seems, to have a monster-organ, such as 
the world never beard or saw. A Committee. appointed by the Directors 
of the Crystal Palace Company to inquire into and give their advice as to 
f g such an instrument, have made a prelimi- 
nary report, which has been printed; and as the members of the Commit- 
tee—the Reverend Sir F. Gore Ousely, the Reverend Robert Willis, Jack- 
sonian Professor in the University of Cambridge, and Mr. Donaldson, Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of Edinburgh—are men whose scientific 
and musical attainments give weight to their opinions, there is little 
doubt that their recommendations will be adopted. 

They show, that, in consequence of the immense extent of the area of | now able to divine the fascinations and the success of her past theatrical 
the Crystal Palace in comparison with that of any other building wherein 
an organ has hitherto been erected, the magnitude of any instrument con- | noble head—-eyes made to sparkle through the mask of Melpomene-— 


the best mode of constructin 


In conclusion, Mr. Mechi urged, that with the increasing population an 
imperative demand arises for more scientific agricultural instruction. A 
great reform in the clumsy proeesses for the transfer of land is aleo needed. 
--The address was followed by questions and comments ; in the course of 
which, a Mr. Cooper suggested the merits of silicate of soda as a substi- 
tute for liquid animal manure ; but Mr. Meehi has not had any experience 
of its use. 

Tur Bomsast or CriticisM.—Corneille’s tragedy of “ Rodogune” was, 
for the first time for the space of twenty-five years. reproduced at the 
Théatre Frangais, a few days since, having been selected by Mademoi- 
selle Georges, the celebrated tragic actress, for her farewell performance 
and benefit. This remarkable event was thus noticed in our Paris corres- 
pondence of last week :—‘‘ Mademoiselle Georges—the beautiful, the 
gifted, the beloved, the admired, the celebrated—who fifty ¥ mp ago 
made her début at the Théatre Francais—who turned all heads and all 
hearts. from Napoleon’s to those of the poorest ouvrier who could ecra 
together a sufficient sum to obtain the worst place in the theatre— Malle. 
Georges, after a retreat of a quarter of a century, once more makes her 
final appearance on the same stage that formerly witnessed her triumphs, 
in “ Rodogune,” which, we believe, has not been played since represented 
by her.” Mdlle. Georges’ performance of C/éopdtre is one of the topics 
glanced at by our Paris Correspondent this week. Her performance is 
also eulogistically noticed by the French theatrical critics. 

The celebrated feuilletonist and dramatic critic, Jules Janin, says:—— 
“ Mademoiselle Georges, the tragedienne epique, attempted a great un- 
dertaking in giving us Rodogune. By her fine personal presence, her 
eloquent looks and gestures, by that truly royal mode of wearing the 
purple and crown, she recalled many interesting souvenors to the play- 

oer. Her performance attracted to the Théatre Frangais an enormous 
crowd--itself an imposing and curious element of the spectacle. The 
present generation had heard confused accounts of this chef d’auvre of 
Corneille, and wished to see it in this last moment of its majesty, beauty, 
and grandeur.” 

Another Parisian theatrical critic says of Mdile. Georges :—“ We are 





career. She has saved from the ravages of time the grand outline of ber 
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stracted in it must exceed that of every existing organ in a corresponding ' shoulders of unchangeable marble—a neck of sculptural energy—and 
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hands exquisite for their delicacy and grace. She played the character 
et Cléopatre according to the triumphant and magnificent manner of 
the ancient school of tragedy—royally, grandly, solemoly, majestically, 
and slowly. Her voice is enfeebled, but it is still very expressive. She 
bad to sustain daring five acts, by turns frightful bypocrisies, the fury of 
a lioness, and inexpressible disdain ; but, even in her imprecations, her 
anger, and in the depths of her rage and agony, she preserved the mien, 
the step, and the sovereign majesty of the Queen who, whether she wishes 
to kill her rival, or herself calls upon death, fulds berself in the purple of 
royalty. The success of Mdlle. Georges was immense. She wes over- 
whelmed with flowers, applause, and enthusiasm. It was a sad evening 
nevertheless. One of the great voices of tragedy was heard for the last 
time; a great genius entered into eternal silence; the shade of a great 
beauty appeared for the last time in an age, the old men of which she had 
dazzled in their youth by the splendour of her genius and beauty.’’— 
London Ill. News. 
Cuarues I. ar Cartsproox.—Yesterday a collection of interesting let- 
ters were offered for sale at the auction-room in Piccadilly. Among others 
were the “ Hopkins’ letters,” sixty-three in number, written by Charles 
|. during bis imprisonment at Carisbrook Castle, to Sir Charles Hopkins. 
These letters are of importance for the stery of the King’s residence in the 
Isle of Wight,—and for an understanding of the mysterious intrigues and 
correspondence through which it was proposed to effect bis escape. A 
few characteristic expressions of the royal captive may be quoted. July 
14, he writes on some project of escape, “ I doe well approue of Maribo- 
rough, to be a cheefe conductor as for matter of acfion, tor I am confident 
of his courage and honesty, but how his upper story is furnished I can- 
not soe well tell.” July 27, he says—* lam not yet edified with the fit- 
ness for me to propose for a personall Treaty, for it locks too like begging 
for liberty.” A letter dated August 15, contains allusions to the part to 
be played by some female adherent. The references of this and some 
other letters seem to point to some fictitious intrigue of this female, with 
the Governor, to assist in covering the King’s escape, or to obtain more 
lenient treatment. On the 29th of the same month, the King speaks of 
the female in a way to suggest quite a dramatic scene. He writes— 
“ Thanke her for the visite she stole upon me yesternight ; for, seriously, 
I scarce believed my owen eyes when I saw her.” Referring to Crom- 
well’s “dear Robin”—Col. Hammond--the King says—* All sorte of 
Barbaritie is to be expected from 50 [the Governor] and it is some little 
consolation that thus, in despyte of him I conuerse with those frends with 
whom he debars to speake with--—39 (the King’s signature in cypher). 
Again he says, August 26,—* All diurnalls are forbidden to be shewn me, 
yet I shall pumpe 50 [the Governor] as well as I may.’’ Next day he 
adds—* I was forced to speake a little big before 50 would acknowledge 
my freedome; but at last hath don it, in the generall ; and ifin the parti 
culars he offers to retracte, then he shall heare me on the deafest syde of his 
heade, and I believe that within thease few days, I shall put bim to some 
triall.” The following proves how near to lying the duplicity of Charles 
would lead him when he had anything to gain by falsehood. He writes, 
October 9th— Notwithstanding my too great concessions alreaddy made, 
I know that, unless I shall make yet others, which will directly make me 
no king, I shall be, at best, a perpetuall prisoner ; besydes if this were not 
(of which I am too sure) the adhering to the church (from which I cannot 
depart, no, not in show) will doe the same ; and, to deale freely with you, 
the great concession I made this day, was meerely in order to my escape, 
of which ifI had not hope I would not have done; for then I could have 
returned to my straight Prison without reluctancy, but now I confess it 
would breake my hart, hauing done that which only an escape can jus- 
tefy.”” Charles went back to his prison on the heights at Carisbrook—but 
not to break his heart. It is needless to add how necessary such free and 
familiar epistles are to a proper understanding of the story of Carisbrook 
Castle---Atheneum, Dec. 17 
Sace or Yorxsuire Hvunrers.—-The hunting stud of Sir Clifford Con- 
stable, of Burton Constable, eight miles from Hull, was sold by Mr. Tilbuarn, 
jan., of Doncaster, at the Windmill Inn yard, York, on Mouday, the 17th 
ult. The attendance of buyers was very great, comprising most of the 
priscipal English dealers and several foreigners. The bidding was un- 
eommonly spirited, and the prices realised considerably in advance of the 
ordinary rates for hunters. The horses were in splendid condition and fit 
for immediate work. The first lot offered, a bay gelding, rising 5 yrs old, 
oy om unknown, was sold to Mr. Quartermaine for 95 guineas. Lot 2, 
he Prize, a bay gelding, 6 yrs old, by Priam, dam by Lottery, up to 
15st., was purchased by Mr. T. F. Mason for 150 guineas, Lot 3, Contest 
bay gelding, by Contest, a fast horse and good fencer. was knocked down 
to Mr. Holmes (for the Emperor of Austria) for 180 guineas. Lot 4, An- 
tonia, black mare, by Yaxley, and lot 5, The Sheriff, bay gelding, By 
Sandbeck, were not sold, although 240 guineas were offered after the sale 
for the latter. Lot 6, The King of Diamonds, chestnut gelding, 8 yrs old, 
by Worlaby Baylock, up to 15st., was bought by Mr. T. F. Mason for 155 
guineas. Lot 7, Rothschild, chestnut entire horse, by Negotiator, up té 
15st., went to Mr. Hutchison for 120 guineas. Lot 8, The Cool-of-the- 
Evening, bay gelding, up to 14st., was bought by Mr. Hutchinson for 210 
guineas, Lot 9, the Woodbine. chestnut gelding, 7 yrs old, by Stumps, 
up to Ldst., was sold to Mr. Brown for 150 guineas. Lot 10, Rowena, bay 
mare, 6 yrs old, by Robinson, up to L4st., was knocked off to Mr. Willough- 
by for 115 guineas. Lot 11, Yorkshire Lass, by Brutondorf, up to lést., 
was purchased by Mr. Bothell tor 60 guineas. Lot 12, Jenny Wren, brown 
mare, 7 yrs old, by Sir Hans, a good hunter and park hack, fell to Mr. 
Lumley for 60 guineas, Lot 13, Legic, “ supposed thoroughbred,” up to 
15st., was bought by Mr. Jones for 45 guineas. Lot 14, Norwich, gray 
Lowe. 5 ye pest was a by Mr. Robinson for 38 guineas. The total 
roceeds of the sale amounted to £1,418, which gives i 
nearly £129 for the 11 horses sold. | : -* ea aaa 








Scortanp ; REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT IN Sream NaviGaTion.—Con- 
siderable interest has been excited in Edinburgh by the successful trial of 
the steam-vessel lately launched at Granton for the deep-sea fishing, as 
demonstrating the practicability of a new principle of steam propulsion, 
superseding both the screw and the paddle, and as likely to effect, in some 
degree, a revolution in the art of steam navigation. The vessel is 100 feet 
long, with engines of 30-horse power. Externally there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from a sailing-vessel, except the presence on each side of the 
hull ofa curved pipe 10 inches in diameter, termed “a nozzle,’’ comma- 
nicating with a water-tight iron case inside. In the bottom of the vessel 
are apertures admitting the water into a water-tight case with a horizon- 
tal wheel fixed on a crank-sha‘t attached by piston-rods to the engine, 
and, on the steam being applied, the water-wheel revolves with velocity, 
ws the water is discharged by the nozzles on each side of the vessel. 
‘ hese form the only propelling power, and the invention is remarkable 

or its simplicity and effect. These nozzles also are of service in nav iga- 
ting the vessel, which, according to the angle of depression or elevation. 
turaos in any direction, or stops altogether, even with the engines working 
at fall power. Although capacity rather than speed was studied in the 
construction of the vessel, it easily attained 11 knots an hour. Economy 
of fuel, freedom from vibration, fight draught, and a high rate of speed 
are among the advantages of the invention. The vessel is being schooner- 
rigged, and when fitted with boats and fishing gear, it willyproceed to the 
fishiag-ground in the Firth of Forth, and, by lowering the boatsand crews 
will be able to conduct the fishing operations with safety and celerity. 
- 4. Ruthven, of Edinburgh, are the inventors, and the vessel is the first 
of the fleet of the Deep Sea Fishing Association of Scotland.—— Globe. 

ANOTHER MeGATHERIUM.—A discovery of great interest to the sci 
wiptleontology has lately been made‘at the betes of Constantina (Algeria " 
a Ue making a cutting for the improvement of the approaches to that cit y. 

ere @ great part of the skeleton of some gigantic animal wastound. The 

b> gh and leg bones, the vertebre, the ribs, the upper part of the head, and 
veral teeth were in a very good state of preservation. The head is not 
Hee 85 centimetres from the teeth to the nape, and 48 across the 
py of the forchead. The front part of the upper jaw has long teeth, and 
hey similar to those of a wild boar. The legs of the animal are 
thet | the size of a horse, and, from the bend of the ribs, it is supposed 
ts size must have been about four times that of an ordinary ox. Its 





ead is somewhat similar to that of the hi i 
} ppopotamus, and its mouth m 
tes bane ofextraordinary power. No name can be assi gned to this roa 
a itediie considered probable that it may belong to the numerous family of 
faa px pachydermes, The ground wherein it was found is composed 
vetanens wit n rock of tertiary formation. It is expected that the 
spot, walan order some further excavations to be made on the sume | 
» which may lead to other discoveries interesting to science. 


Tae Naprer Memortat N 
onl f ~—No less than £1,500 has been already sub- 
tt peep be dh S wwnpveberl the good old soldier, General Sir Charles Toate, | 
poten Ly n ributed by soldiers, for Lord Ellenborough’s name | 
several fii oF apr cent contribution of £100, and there are the hames | 
Among he ems o sauces mach salieri 
” e following : 
ae ware ht abhors the fraud, falsehood , and euruption of the aze, | 
old up Napier as an example in all relations of life, as the | 
‘ 


most practical Christian, the tenderest husband and father, the truest 
friend, the most loyal subject, in the hour of public danger esteemed, 
when danger passed, neglected, prescient in war, terrible in battle, tender 
and magnanimous in victory, statesmaalike in dealing with his conquests, 
thereby converting nations of turbulent and warlike foes into affectionate 
British subjects, the indefatigable upholder of the weak, the uncompromi- 
sing antagonist of oppression and wrong, the finest and most beneficent 
model of a Military Commander and of a Colonial Governor, first in peace 
asin war. The subscriber’s object is not to do honour to man who is be- 
yond the reach of human honour, who is at the source of eternal honour, 
but to hold up for imitation to this and future generations an unexampled 
combination of great qualities. ...£500. 





Evtnsureu Catrite Suow.—The first winter exhibition of fat stock, in 
connexion with the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland, was held 
on Monday, Dee. 12, in the Edinburgh Cattle Market. The show was not 
great in point of number, but the stock exhibited was very excellent. We 
observe, that although the names ofthe Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of 
Buccleugh, the Duke of Roxburgh, Lord Kinnaird, and other gentlemen, 
appear as competitors, the farmers carry away the chief prizes. The ex- 
ception to the rule was that the Duke of Buccleugh exhibited the best pen 
of sheep of the Cheviot breed. 


* Punca” anp wis Pippins.-The “ immediate apple of our eye” is an 
Awerican apple, which we happen tohave in our eye at the present mo- 
meut. Itis not an apple of discord, but an apple which comes home to 
our very beart’s core with its assurances of friendship. A Correspondent 
who signs himself “ The American Enthusiast,” has allowed his entbusi- 
asm to take the very sensible turn of a present of apples to Punch, who, 
while receiving it, proceeds to cut it up ; and, like some critics, shows 
his taste by making mince-meat of it. We have perused the whole of the 
apples with great satisfaction, and though we might find a spot here and 
there, the blemish is only on the surface ; for when we descend a little 
lower than skin deep, we find the apple quite worthy of the appellation 
of the American Prince of Pippins, which we hereby confer on it.--Punch. 

* Wuo’s DAT A KNOCKING AT DE Door?’’—Alfred de Musset’s proverb 
tells us very positively that “ J/ faut gu’une Porte soit ouverte, ou fer- 
mée.”’ The Emperor Nicholas seems to be of the same opinion, and he 
s now trying with all his might and main, both on land and water, to 
bave the Porte shut up as quick as he can. We hope he will only suc- 
ceed in having the Porte slammed in his face.—Punch. 








A Wasu Wantep sy Governuent.— Tenders will be received at the 
Office of the First Lord of the Treasury, or the Office of the Foreign Se- 
cretary, for Cosmetics to improve the complexion of Eastern Affairs. 

By Order of their Lordships, 


Downing Street, 22d Dec., 1853. R. E. D. Taps. 





How To sEE THE TeETH OF A Beautirut YounG Lapy.—Praise her 
rival before her face, and you may depend upon it, she will soon show her 
teeth. 

Equestrian ENTERTAINMENT.--The green-room of Drury Lane, all the 
time the horses were there, was turned into a “ Salle a Manger.” 








Exrenience.--Women dislike talkative men; they know how it’s done. 





PROBLEM rok THE Roya Ixstrtrvution.—Can no chemist tell us how to 
obtain a solution of the Eastern difficulty. 





A Livine Svrrriorrry.-Woman has this great advantage over Man 
--she proves her will in her life-time, whilst Man is obliged to wait till he 
is dead, 

—_—_- > -—— 


Hess. 


PROBLEM No. 264, sy J. Kling. 
BLACK. 
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White to play and checkmate in two moves. 
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‘SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 263, 


White. Black, 
1. P tks P (at K 5.) | P queens ch, (best) 
2. Q tks Q. R tks B. 
8. Q to R2ch. | anything. 
4. Q to Kt 8 checkmate. 





To CorrEseoNnDENTS.—Emma C.—We print Mr. Kling’s two move problem 
at your request. It is, certainly, as you describe it, a very instructive position 
to a young player.—There is no Ladves’ Chess Clab in London; but there are 
two or three in other parts of England. ; 


—_—__>_— —— 


Unexpectep Causes.—Coal, as a cargo, (says a London contemporary, ) 
is sometimes productive of terrible effects. The crew of the Flora, a Sun- 
derland collier, ran great risk last week. In the fog, all hands that could 
be spared went to bed. The captain, fortunately, felt himself suffocating 
before he went to sleep. He rose and found the ship full of sulphuric va- 
pours. The crew, asleep, were so far gone that they had to be dragged 
through the hatch way, The boats were got out, and they had barely left 
the ship when she blew up. “= 


Lamentable effects (says another) have followed hard upon the celebra 
tion of the Cambridge Race Ball. Several persons who were present have 
since been afflicted with a dangerous fever, and the Rev. George Treherne 
and Miss Richards have died. On inquiry. it has been ascertained that 
an old drain was accidentally broken into just before the ball, close to the 
ball-room. It had not been open for years. The fever, it is suggested, 
was caused by the malaria from the drain. 


Asp-EL-Kaper.—Abd-el-Kader lives a very retired life at Broussa, in 
the bosom of his family, and occupies himself with the education of his 
children. His principal enjoyment in the most part of the day and through 
the most part of the night is study and poetry, for which he hasa decided 
penchant, He carefully avoids any noise, and Broussa pleases him so 
much as a place of residence that he has decided on purchasing a farm in 
the neighbourhood, in order to give eet to himself and the per- 
sons who compose his numerous suite. He is disgusted with grandeur, 
and now prefers to live retired and tranquil, and to enjoy on his new es- 
tate the pleasures of a country life and study. The Emir is expecting to 
receive from Damascus two magnificent horses of the famous Arab breed 
called Nedjdi, which are intended for the Emperor Napoleon, to whom 
they have been already offered, and accepted by his Majesty.—Journal 
de Constantinople. 

Too Fixe.--A dramatic “ effect’ at the Edinburgh Royal Theatre has 
proved far too effective. A new kind of “ thunder” was tried one night ; 
a tremendous peal rolled from the end of the upper gallery ; the audience 
thought the building was falling, and began to rush to the doors. Fortu- 
renee the manager aud actors allayed the terror before any person was 

urt. 

A Voracious Boa Coxstricror.—On Friday week, Wombwell’s magni- 
ficent collection of wild beasts arrived in this city from Stockton. A few 
days previous to its arrival in this city a singular circumstance occurred, 
throwing Charles Dickens’ story of the blanket completely into the shade. 








During tue cold weather at the beginning of last wee! the boa constrictor, | 





to protect it from the cold, was carefully wrapped in fiannel, and two 
young crocodiles put beside it with the object of imparting heat; on the 

eeper however, opening out the flannel to look after his charge, to his 
utter astonishment he discovered that one of the crocodiles bad been swal- 
lowed by the boa! This is considered to be a feat unparalleled in natural 
history—Durham Chronicle. 





RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues te give Tn 
struction in ng, at her resid Bleecker Street. on ean be made 
at the Music Stores of 


. . Applicati 
ensrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg Luis. septlO 4ms. 


> 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, I D, SCOTLAND AN 
R WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CH SEL RSTON bn the BANK OF te 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by CENTER & CO. 
cor. Old Slip and Wester S.reet, New York 











Oct8—6ms. 





THE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
RORGE P. MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS, COMPLETE ; with 13 superb engravings, 


from original igns Weir and Darley, and a Portrait of the author, by the lace Henry 
Inman, elegantly printed on the fine vellum paper. 1 vol., in cloth, full gilt, $5; in meroceo, 
extra, $7, 


The world-wide ularity of many of these exquisite sorgs and poems, which have become 
household w rds in almost every palace and cottage, will, the publisher is confident, ineure for 
this—the only complete edition of the aushor’s poems—the largest circulation. 

“This author is, better than any other poet in th» country, the subtle and visible 
links which connect words and rausic.’’—National Intelligencer. 

** This book will be the admiration of every one who admires what is beautiful to the eye, or 
gtaceful to a refined and cultivated taste.”’—Allany Argus. 

Just published by CHARLES SCRIBNER. 
No. 145 Nassau-st. 


NEW POPULAL AND STANDARD WORES 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

MEN OF THE TIME, or Sketches of Living Notables. Containing nearly nine buudred Bio- 
—— Sketches of Authors, Architects, Artists, Composers, Demagogues, Divines, Dramatists, 
ingineers, Journalists, Ministers, Monarchs, Novelists, Politicians, Poets, Philanthropists, 
Preachers, Savans, Statesmen, Travellers, Voyagers, Warriors. 1 vol. [2wo., cloth, $1 50. 

MACAULAY’S SPERCHES, The Speeches, Addresses, &c., &c., of the Rt. Hon. T. B. 
Macaulay, Author of ‘* The History of Hngland from the Accession of James II.” * Essays,’’ 
** Lays of Ancient Rome,’ &c. &c, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 2d edition, $2. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B D. 
5th edition. From the 2d London Edition. 75 cents. 

ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D., author of ‘‘ The 
Study of Words.’’ 12mo., cloth, 2d edition. bo cents. 

CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS; illustrating Phases of Character at the present day, 
By Rev. E. H. Chapin. 1 vol., l6mo. 8 cents, 

THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLEN POE. 8 vo's., 12mo., cloth, Sth edition. $3 50. 

WHITE, RED, AND BLACK ; §ketches of American Society during the visits of their gueste, 
By Francis and Theresa Pulszk-. 2 vols., \2mo., 2d edition. $2. 

TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY. By Theresa Pulseky, with a Portrait of the 
Author. 1 vol. 12mo., c'oth. $1 25. : 

NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. From the most authentic sources. By Tho- 
mas Wright, M.A., F.8.A., &c., &9. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE; or Gaosts and Ghost-Seers. By Catherine Crowe. 1 vol: 
12mo., cloth, 2d edition. $1. 

BRONCHITIS AND KINDRED DISEASES, in language adapted to the common reader, 
By W. W. Hall, M.D. 1 vol.. 12mo., cloth. $1. 

GRISCOM ON VENTILATION. The Uses and Abuses of Air. 12mo., cloth, 3d edition. $1- 

THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By Wm. E. Aytoun, editor of Black 
wood’s Magazine, &c., &c. 1 vol. 12mo. $1. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 75 cents 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE WORLD OF ART AND INDUSTRY. 
NOW READY. PRICE 50 CENTS. 
The new (quadruple) part of the ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE EXHIBITION oF 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS AT NEW YORK, contains valuable an important papers om 
I. THE FRESNEL LENS, for the Light-House at Cape Hatteras, (with a tine engraving.) 
Il. THE ART OF GLASS MAKING, 
Ill. BANK NOTE ENGRAVING. 
IT ALSO CONTAINS 
SEVENTY-ONE FINE ENGRAVINGS, VIZ. : 
Engravings «f Silver Ware. 
a Bronzes, Clocks, Chandeliers, Candelabra, &c. 
" Orvamenta! Furniture. 
“ Ornamental Glass Ware. 
Poplins, Embroideries, &c. 
” pam Marble, &c. 


Porcelain end Terra Cottes. 
Miscellaneous. 
From the following Places ; 


New York, 13; PeGnieiahio, 6 ; Chicopee, Mass. 5 ; Boston, 1 ; Paris. 15 ; London, 6 ; Berlin, 
6; Dublin, 1; Austria, 2; England, 5; Denmark, 1 ; Sardinia, 1 ; Hungary, 1. 





1 vol., 12mo , eloth, 
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This part includes four pages of Ep vings, costing t $800 over and above the number pro- 
mised originally, The whole cost of this Part, like the last one) exceeds $2,000, and at the 
rice fixed, it may be safely asserted, that it is CHEAPEsT work, as well as the most beauti- 


ul and valuable of its kind ever issued in this country. 

B@m- THE NEXT QUADRUPLE PART AND SuPPLEMENT, completing the work, will be ready ine 
few days. Imesodinnels ates which the price of the work WILL BE RAISED. Subscribers are 
therefore requested to plete thefr sets without delay. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Pablishers, 10 Park Place, N.Y. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY 
OF THE BEST AUTHORS, 
In Uniform 16mo Volumes, £0 Cents ; or in 12mo Brown Cloth, 62 Cents per Volume. 
NOW READY. 

ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 2 vols. 
THACKERAY’S YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. 1 vol. 
THACKERAY’S PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 2 vols. 
HORACE SMITH’S GAYETIES AND GRAYITIES. 1 vol. 


MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL ; 
1 vol. 


BARHAM’S INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 1 vol. 

HUC’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. 2 vois 

A BOOK FOR SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. By R. A. Wilimott, 
A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU. By L. Olipbant. 1 vol. 
PAPERS FROM THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW.”’ 1 vol. 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol. 
LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS. 
STORIES FROM “* BLaCKWOOD.” 1 vol. 

MEN’S WIVES. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol. 

THE LIVES OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL. 1 vol. 

A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol. 

CONFESSIONS OF FITZ BOODLE. By W. M. Thackeray 1 vol. 

THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON. By W. M Thackeray. 2 vols. 

LIFE AND MEMORIALS OF DANIEL WEBSTER, ByS. P. Lyman. 2 vols. 

MR. BROWN’S LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TOWN. By. W. M. Thackeray 
PUNCH’S PRIZE NOVELISTS. By W. M. Thackeray. 

JEAMES’ DIARY: A Tale of the Panic of 1845, By W. M. Thackeray. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 346 & 348 Broadway. 
(Removed from No. 200.) 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
EG ‘o inform their friends and customers that they have removed from 200 Broadway, at 
which place they have been established more than twenty years, to their new and eatensive 
premises, Nos. 346 and 343 Broadway, corner of Leonard st., formerly the Society Library Build- 





afterwards Mistress Milson. 


By Poole. 2 vols. 





jugs. This removal has become necessary by the increased facility required for their business, 
a oan contval location. They trust to receive at their new premises the patronage of their 
friends so long favomred them at their old established stand. Their greatly enlar premises 


will enable them to keep @ still more e: assortment of books in all departments of litera- 
ture foreign and American. They still continue the branch of their house in London, No. 16 
Lit:le Britain, and are prepared to import to order any books to be obtained in Eugtand or the 
Continental book market. 





CLEARING OUT, SALE AT AUCTION OF VALUABLE 
THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS & ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


Raving rere, ed Re 88 Petes tate 
Library), will offer at Auction, 
On WEDNESDAY, the 18th of January, and following days, 
On the premises 200 Broadway. 
Rene ee ee eee ee ewes taney subel het wer cn 
ture, among wnich weitive and withoct reserve, and will be couducted by JOHN KEESE, the 


veli-enown Auctioneer, } 
“Gaceous will be ready, and the books on view three days previous to the sale, 








APPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


APPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH—With an A'phabetical Index of the 
Latitudes and Longitudes of 31,000 places. One vol. imperial, 8vo. Price, $3 50. 

This volume supplies a need long felt by scholars, and by the public no less. It is truly a t 
acquisition to all classes of inte’ . tmen. The maps of which there are thirty-four—are painted 
from steel plates engraved in the manner, aud tastefully coloured. The, are the resuls of 
the most recent and careful surveys, and exhibit the railways in operation and in process of eon- 
struction all over the civilized world. The low price at which this beautiful Atlas is afforded—as 
compared with the price of a prehensive Ades h fore—is a token of the increasing cheap- 
ness of works of art.—Charleston Cou: ier. 








x00 «—UNITED STATE&S MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC Capt. 
FO Pmt. = hip will depart with theUnited Staies Mails for Europe positively 
op Saturday, January 21st, at 12 o’clock, M., her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 

Fo by 4 ' malled mod, ti for elegance and comfort, apply 

ous for 

vee Sa ee EDWARD K. COLLINS & CO., & Wall street. 

Passengers are requested to be on board at 113g A.M. : 

The steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the BALTIC and sail Feb. 4, 1564. 


FOR LIVERPOOL. i) 


TEAMSHIP “ AZ,PS,?*—Wickwan, Commander. This new and powerful steamer 
S will sail from the British ‘and North American Royal di il Steam Packet Company’s Dock, at 
Jersey City, on Saturday, the 14th of January, . : ‘ #0, 

Passage money for first-class passengers only, for whom there is execllent accommodat —_ ; 
i provisions and Steward’s Fee, but without Wines or Liquors, which can be o rained 


board. 
ory reighé takeg at reasonable rates. E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Greer 








Apply © 
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MRS. KIRKLAND’S NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
AUTUMN HOURS. 


with fine steei vings, en- 
By Mrs. C M. Kirkland. 1 vol. 8vo, Blegantly Mlustrated engra 
qraved by Burt. Bound in cloth, full gilt, $3 50 ; moroceo, $5 Dd. 

ALSO, JUST ISSUED, 


G BOOK. By Mrs. ©. M. Kirkland, Elegantly illas- 
pi BA Lt by Burt.” 1 vol., 8vo., cloth, full gilt, $3 50; in 


IRCLE. An original work M 
ous C ae Gees by Hialian 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
trated by original designs 
Tarkey morocco extra, 

A BOOK FOR THE H 
qantly illustrated with fine steel engravi 


rs. ©. M. Kirkland. Ele- 
d and Dallas. 1 vol., 8vo. 


cloth. | orocco extra, 
sas ie. ; hea erties y holds an artist pencil in painting original characters, in which these 
books abound.”’—W. ¥. Home Journal. 


i ith each other in the nection of these volumes The matter is 

Rg and fitted to charm and instruct the es circle. Mrs. Kirkland is 
10) a 7 . 

ost accomplished aathors. Christian Intel. ero, for tho mest 


“ art and genius have 
tasteful, pure in its mora 
well known as one of our m 
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Pullen, 
DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 

a 
A that can be given to childrea, It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
—¥ Ly does not sour on 


burn 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SOOTLAND, forsale by 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 
Fe tx, Aue obtained lication at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 


These 
., and Hareden ’s Philadelphia Express. 





18 excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 


. be pa ae < oceurs Wo pe 80 Pay of the articles daily employed in 
repar lesale an: 
as iaeaithins ” DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
531 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
eight hours. sepl0—Sm. 
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The Ships eomprising this line are 
The PACIFIC .. Capt. Nrz. - 
RCT see Capt. Lacs. 
ALTIC.... . Capt. Comsrocs. 
The ADRIATIC......... Capt. Grarton. 


taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; pnd thats as 


elegance and 
Price of passage York to * in first cabin, $120; im second do, $70. Exele- 
sive use of extra sine state rooms, $800. From Liverpool to New York, £90 and £30 
n to » 
No berths can be sescred until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 


























« f the productions that have emanated from her pen. ARRAS Be 
pee cncicest cmerican life, out-door and domestic.” —Troy Whig. “= LIFE INSURANCE. Saturdays. oo. JAMOMEY 0 1958.) Wadnenday, +... January... 2S 1M 
STRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. A Book of the Heart. kt ape dytes Pc cesn . vs a 
my ten 1 vol, 8vo. With 25 elegant engravings, from designs by Darley. In cloth, full THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON pews, seats Fobreary... .. 6 « Wednesday, Pobreary x “ 
at $4: merase Sinott graphic and beautiful style.""—Boston Transeript FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Batarday,. 0... March . eye f Wednesday,....0..+ March «sss 38 
“The engravings are illustrative one Le meee ~ apn RK a deo (astretions No. 56 Wall Street, New York. Fant + , ons : - pbeoooet ae bad er coacces April. e “ 
ia } 4 2 » an , Satu " 
mee it ne ofthe nowt vamos lms ofthe Amarcan Pre” —a. Courter ¢ Bogue, | A RE MOW PREPARED, tn aio the Fie one aa ramet pape | Satay. 20 cApaL Sco ccae | Wedeeeta scoop ce 
» YE in vario' r \ . = be coc ccc] MEN co a6 sane , Doe ccccece ° = 
HEADLEY’S, J. T., SACRED MOUNTAINS ; in 1 vol. 8vo. and 12mo., with el + Be sals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- Saturday,........ | eee 14, 7 Wednesday,....+..+ pad : . % a. 
gravings. justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- Saturday,........ Mino ceecned 28, ‘* Wednesday,........ yom. beoee 7 a 
HEADLEY’S, J. T., SACRED SCENES ; in 1 vol. 8vo and 12mo., with elegant Engravings nies ; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the personal responsibility of Saturday,. - TOME... 6 ees ll, -" Wednesday, + poe seeeeee a 
. CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street. the shareholders, offer a guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets, coytain- TUAY,. «seen June. ....... 25, * Wogneeaey, seeeeees meerese one is 
: 2 . ne ents ing Tables of Rates, and every information relating to the subject, may be had at the office. Saturday,. ..... Mss ceesas od 2 ednesday,........ ; iy wegen e . 
¢ . The Company is willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, SS ee Pees 2, Woednesday,.......- ae aes 
NEW AND CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. on an unexceptionable life. Saturday,........ August ....... 6, ee Wednesday, eG ate = seeed a 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. The authorized Capital of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- Saturday,........ August....... 20, ‘ ednesday,........ mguat,.. i 
‘ lions of Dollars. The Paid-up Capita’, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE Saturday,........ September ..... 3, _ Wednesday,....-... | = omen ond “al? 
RS. TUTHILL’S TIP TOP; Or, A Nopie Arm. 1 vol., 12mo. Tlustresed. MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, aow amounting to nearly balf a million of dollars, Saturday,........ September  » Wedmesday,. ...... — oo a 
MRS. TU PHILL’s QUEEN BONNETS. 1 vol., 18m». ae a Tllastrated and constantly increasiny, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. | wee a oceceses ae . iv * wee ow = AD edeeee — tebe ae 
GULLIVER, Jn, Byaivert Pesce, Lvol iurateds DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. ESR Se SM Ss ~~ —— Cay 
WM OLAND BOURNE’S GOLDEN LINK. 1vol., 18mo. [il strated, Jams Brown, Esq., Chairman, Saturday,........ November.....12, “ ednesday,........ November ...16, ‘ 
WM.OLAND BOURNE’S SILVERSTRING. 1 vol., 18mo Illustrated. I. cos cand November. ... .26, * Wednesday,..... November . ..30, 
wud % ITTLE DRUMME%. By Nieritz. A Touching Story. 1 vol. 50 cents. Francis Correnst, Esq., Deputy Chairman. Saturdaa,........ mber..... _» * Wednesday,........ December....14, ™ 
A GRANDMOTAER’S RECOLLECTIONS. By Ella Rodman. 1 vol., 18mo. Illustrated. Grorce Barciar, Esq. Josern GAltiarp, Jr., Esq. | 7. W. Farner, Esa Saturday,.... December... _. “ Wednesday, ... .... December... .28, 
PAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By ©. B. Burkhardt. With 17 engravings. 1 vol. gre Stag Esq. span. +3 dr., ~~ Josern Fow sr, Esq. Ver Selahd ov pemanp conte to 
cents. D. F. SANDERSON, Esq. ILLiam 8. ETMORE, Esq. “ - 4 
‘ x 2 34 i , i i EDW’'D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
ana FRANK HOME STORIES, in6 vols. 18mo. With 8 beautifal tinted engravings in MEDICAL REFEREES. BROWN, SHIPLEY #0. Liverpool, ‘nite 
A! R'S POPU ic i ; z $ SAnps E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
7.8. ARTHUR’S POPULAR TALES, for the Rich end Pye ke ‘ss Semel. ALexanpber E. Hosack, M.D. | Austin L. Sanps, M.D. F GOMOD & OO", o0 flue Note Done de Vietohen, Parts, 
: 4 ALrreD Pet, Resident Secretary. GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
™ oe The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 


PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Girx, Muss & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. Perer McGrit, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Esq., 


Hox. Joun Bevery Rosso, 
Chief —_— of Creer Canada, Toronto. 
mii4u H. Rosixson, Esq., 2 
benaers Deputy Com. General, Montreal. Cashier ofthe Bank of Montreal. 

Sin Georce Simpson, Messrs. Girmour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. Merchants, Montreal. 


Vt Messrs. Lemesonier Routs & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and etficacious, 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
popular 








June 





rant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ug tie stomach, neart-burn and corti veness, it hal invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
repar d wold, wholesale and retail, JOHN A. TARRANT, 
. oe - (Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
Clark & Co., T. T. Cums Bugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
" te & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


hing, L. 1 


For sale by Rushton, 
on Broadway, and by ¢ 





LONDON AND AMERICA. 
NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 

CAPITAL $3,000,000. 

With a large accumulated Surplus. 
Tos Company has deposited $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 

parties desirous of effecting Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 
after Insurance. # by ’ 

Californian and Australian Risks taken. 

ManaGine DinectTOR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Easq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonvon Bayxers—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 
HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ARCLAY, E: ,., H. B. M. Consul. 

| 


AGEN Y, 


His Excellenc 
ANTHONY 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. 
James Gallatin, Esq. 
uel Wetmore, Esq. 


Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
Hon. Judge Campbell. 
John Cryder, Esq. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanpinc Counsetr—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.tic1roR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Acayts—LUMLBY FRANKLIN, GEO. M. KNEVITT. 

65 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, = 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS [INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 


T minum as guarantees safety to the ( 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa: t of his first pre- 


mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 


ment inade—without any responsibility or ope personal or otherwise; nor wil! the policy (the 
rity) be required to be lodged with the pry as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 


secu 
“The assured can at any time present his policy and nd of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premimn paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a@ known actual Cash 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Ageocies are established | throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
J. Wiliottseon, M. DF. BR 8. Clement Tabor John Moss, 
& BR Symes, Hugh Croft, J. Leaoder Starr, 
éoeeph Thompson, A. ©. Barela: T. Volley Gratin. 
Oharies Bennett, T Nicoll, 


OOLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Roeque, BE. R. Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev 


Moutreal ......... theeees J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. O. Kinnear, Hon. 
Balifax N. 8. ....+. +... *§ 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. : 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
i ee { SP. Base, W. Wright, B. Allison, Hon, J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Nead, Hon. C. 
. Bennett, N. Stabb. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, 4 a 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office— Mor treat. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
400 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal, 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
se leading principles of this Uffice aré, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
elass of risk— Annual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Oriice will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
or éuch rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
motety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
age . tp Reese for three years. = ° 
naured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits, 7 
Agoucies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. C. Barciay, Esq., Chairman. 
Freperick Morais, Ese. 
Cuas, Taos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Saaw, Esa. 
Francis F. Wooououss, Ese. 
Wriutam H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
au apes. 





Osantes Besvert, Esq. | 
Hues Crort, Sse. 
Joun Moss, Esq. 


Epuunp 8. Sywzs, Esq. 
CLament TaBor, hse. 
Tuomas West, Esq. 


Henry Eve, Ese Tuomas WituiAms, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Masses. Guys, Mitts & Co. 


Massxs. Carpa.e, ILirre & Russe, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Wm. Luann, J. Torrance, A. La Roeque, J. Frothinghbam, Hon 
WROMAIERE, 2.0 o sno 00s covece W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. MeKenale, BE. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
J. Tremain, Hon. 8. 0 d, T. C. Ki a 
Halifax, N.S. ...... 0.24.5 ee unard, T. ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
ee ee R. F. HWazea, W. Wright, Hon. J. A. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


Thurgar. 

W. J. Starr, Agent. 
- Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M 
es. 


7 . Id 
&. Jobu’s, Newfoundland,... § Barn 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


on. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon 
Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
0 MONTREAL. 


@harlottetown, P. E. Island, { H 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered ty Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror tar Wipow 4np tum ORPHay,” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 
Tea United State Stocks and New York State Stoc 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will 
Lives at their General Agency, ‘ 
throughout the State. 


Persous going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA i mod remi 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesd 4 dynes A Son Geen _— 


Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 
Pampbiets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, Ne. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


receive proposals for Insurance o 





James Boorman, Habieht, 
John J. Palmer, ¢ 7 ‘Tucker 

John G. Holbrvoke, A. G. Stout,’ 
Daniel Parish, Joseph G Jr 
Paul Spofford. | Robert J. Ditlou, 
Heary Ludiam, Caleb Barstow. 


BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufactarers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON, 
BXAMINERS: 


DR. 8.78. KEENK. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


ks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their diiferent Agencies 


Wall 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefiy 
requiring its protection give their careful attention, - 
The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions 2 wife and childrer 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some Sagves independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time wil! 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
«mount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 
To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
{ssned in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and althongh of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits howing from its establishment 
Upwards of £8,000 has been rs upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
(t most, the widow and the children eres of him upen whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu. 
ton of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they — be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’”’ and lead them without further solicitation to se 
onre its valuable protection. 
in cleiming for “‘ THE CANADAY’ a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditare and a high rate of interest, local man 
agement and the investment of its accumulating surplus in this Province, thus combining the chie! 
reasons which rend -r one Life Office superior,to another, with those which mnst speak home to ai! 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prndence rates of assurance 
nateriallv more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’ — Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
{njure these or other trans-colonial Com panies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex 
nses of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 
It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial busi now tr 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’”’ at the eavin 
of all the mp charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counter ce the slight increase of ex 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local A gent, 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purehased, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 
For er information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 


mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : . ork, Havre 





ted with 
to the assured 





NEW YORK. HAVRE. 
Humboldt .... .. 1°63. Dec......17 Humboldt .......... Jam.......18 
Franklin. ......-..1854. Jan. 4 Dramkiin... 4.600605 BOD. ccess 
Humboldt... ........ February.. il Humboldt... ....... Mareh.....15 
Franklin... ......... March.,.. 11 Fravklin........... April.....12 
Humboldt. ........... April... .. 8 Humboldt.......... May... _ 10 
Franklin....... 0 | oP Franklin........ a “ere 7 
Humboldt............ Jume..... 8 Humboldt... ....... CO 50s. 8 
PUREE... voccpee coe GUN s e000 L Poa August. . 2 
Humboldt...... Joly..... 29 Mumboldt........... August... 30 
PROMEMO. . co ccciccess ABBR. LB 3, eee ae 
Humboldt............ Sept oe Humboldt........... Oet..., 25 
Franklin... ......... Oct, -21 Franklin..........., Nov......, 22 
Humboldt........... Nov 18 Humboldt...... . ‘. ee 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,...... ... 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ second class, Z 
om fives Claes,... ..> 
5 » second alass..... . 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKRFY & (O.. Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON... -Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN............. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Prorossp Dares or SaiLinc—1&64. 
rom New York. 





from Havre or Southampton to New York, 
“ a “ “ “ae ia ad 














-. Capt. E. Higgins. 


therein. 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ........ « +e e+» $120 | Second Cabin Passage... .......esee00++. OU 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage............ evesecd $100 | Second Cabin Passage.............+5-.. SB 

Kg The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





C ins Captains, 
SRL TTTE TCL Te c. SODEINS. America,........ saeeecese se. Capt. Larrom, 
TUERy 00 0:0:005:006.00 086 ceeagas t. Reais. | Europa, .......+..++.+0+.. Capt, SHANNON, 
| peerrr deebaenentnee Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Camada,............++ (onenent Capt. Stows, 
BETTER, o ccccccccccccvccess ARRISON. TBc vecccccesece ses ocee mu 
fri +3 | Niaga Capt. Lave 


— vessels carry # clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on pert 
iw. 





rom 

NN cok dbs v0 adel Rt 45. sues once . Ae Dee’r. 7th 1868. 
Fauropa, New York oes senee Dee’r. Mth “ 
MB cs cope tess Boston, . my ..Dec’r. 2ist ** 
|. re Pe Ae Dec’r. th * 
America Sere eeeeceees January 4th, 1354. 
Africa. New York. inte auth . January lith 
Canada ton. . eVeuvedd Januar, 18th “* 
Europa New York eeeeee. January 26th pe 
Arabia , occctcces ae. Ve ccccee eocecess Febr'y lat 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew » 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


E. CUNARD 


~ ° 
or freight or passage, apply to 
<= wr 4 Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EPUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Lé- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their vew steamships as tollows : 
CITY OF GLASGOW. 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Dec. 10, 1863. | City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, 
City of Manchester.,.Saturday, Jar. 7, 1854. | City of Manchester,.Wednesday, Dee. 7, 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM LIVPRPOOL. 


Nov. 9, 1853. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Saloon Tod Staterooms .........- + ++ « $90 | Saloon after Staterooms ........... 21 guineas 
“s Bhi ee 00 ecece veeceeece 65 ee —s © - enepee ° IT oe 
Crees stoecese oo ST .. Oe o . ebdececetes bw .. 


.. forwar aie > 
Inclading Steward’s fees. 

THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 
verpoo!—found with provisions. 
rtificates of passage will be issued here to parties whore desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
For freight or prasage apply to 


SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
42 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 hee GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.”’ 





1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Rosert Craie, C der, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Wednesday, the 18th of January next, at 12 o’clock, noon, 


Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ......... 
do. (Midship do.),......... occecce 
[Steward’s fee included.) 


A limited number of third | passengers wil) be taken, supplied with’ provisions of good qusi- 
y ; 








ity, properly cooked, at "ho -FIVE ee 
Carries @ surgeon, or freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Intending p gers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but te 
communicate at once with the Agent. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Sampson, Commander,—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 
Wednesday,........ December 7th, 1853. | Tuesday.............- Febrnary 7th, 1854. 
Saturday............January 7th, 1854. | Tuesday ...-Marech 7th, 1854. 
The CURLEW bas just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas, She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give ber good vea- 


tilation. 
BDermeda, ..ccccecsccccccsceces Gan OD 
St. Thomas....... eseceneces oeeee 100 


Passage Money to 
Do. do. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 
E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week thronghout 
the year. 

The following ships, composing the line f 
tended hereafter to sai] from New York and fr 


ackets under the agency of the subscribers, are t- 
om London on the tollowing Thursdays throughout 





the year ; hing at Port th to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

vew York. London, 

Marg. Evans Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29, | Tnly 28, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. I, } April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 2j,| May 6, August 25, December 
Amer. Kagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10,| May 19, Septem. 8, December 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, feptem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, ug. 18, Dec, 8 | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22,| June 90, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. ~ 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by #ble and experienced navigdlors, 


Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
outward, for each adult, without wines and 


Great care wil] be taken that the 
The price for cabin is now fixed at $75 4 \ 
Pinned Neither the Captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 


OUN GRISWOLD, 
E * MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. ¥. 


EY, 


ALEX’R WILE 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 











cones. hoa ~~ ~~ A aoa PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 
Wodingien + +-Saturday, March .........-April 21 ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on we 
aormene +». Saturday, April 22.......... May 19 lst of each month, as follows :— H 
“ ¥ mewn ne Cetaréag, Bay > omere oe = " Row York, 1h Pebrensy 
ermann. . - saturday, Jume I17.......... u 4 ee ceccens cece secees 
Terman wae “Avg. 11 en, 5 ML re cus tei ue <dovacad 16th June, 
ann. . Saturday, Ang. 12.......... Sept. 8 \ Ist September .....scccccccecceceese@ 16th October, 
— beets Saturday, Sept. 9...... +e. Oct. 6 Ist seks canted cme co enene ak 
Bormann. . ++++. Saturday, Oct. 7..........Nov. 3 ST. NICHOLAS, tos SURO... case : ceeeee§ Mth July. 
_— v0 oo oo Ea Oe. Gicecccces em 1 Bragdon, m P ge» EA bert at on ° +) ine tes 
SPARRO hams Saturday, » Btw tec ee DOC «8D 0h gia agli apie . 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. Nipper.) § Ist March ....... -+§ > oe 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Ma ch 1| Hermanns........ Wednesday, Aug. 16 ne ae > « ES tap ieee iS = a 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 2) | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept 13 ae eee 6 sda bE © e-- P 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, Apri] 26| Hermann ....... ay, Oct. 1 WILLIAM TELL, Ist April ........ -¢ 16th May. 
—— cee ees Wolnentey’ May = Washington sae hai Woienieg, Nev. 8 Waled's 4 int aa oo meee ce cccescecceees 5 am 
see , June ermanm ...... inesday, Dee. 6 » master. POCOMBET.. 0. cece reser sesceces uary. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 19| Washington...... Wednesday, Jan. 3 They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first | fort and conveni P s, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
cabin, lower saloon, $100; second do., $60. of passage is $100, without wines or liquors. 
All Letters and eoeeepee must pass throngh the Post Office. Joods sent to the subscribers be forwarded free from any charge but those actually 
No Bills of Lading will be sizned ou the day of sailing. incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, — 
An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 161 Pear! street, 


For freight or passage apply to 
MOLDER, SAND & RIERA, 2% Sovth 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO... Bre Outer ee. 
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W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 








©. E. HAL: CHT, General Agent, 





Jan. 3—\ yoan, 


men. 
MARTINFAU, CROSKEY . ampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. — 
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